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2 @ 
The Risk of Isolation 

Fr air is thick with plans for closer economic associations in 

western Europe. In addition to the various projects with fancy 
names for somewhat ill-defined regional groupings—Finebel and 
Uniscan seem to have some basis in reality—there are a number of 
plans for currency arrangements to replace the ill-starred Intra- 
European Payments Scheme of last year. The Economic Committee 
of the Strasbourg Assembly has put forward a plan ; the American 
Economic Co-operation Administration has made proposals ; and the 
report was that Sir Stafford Cripps, during his visit to Paris this week, 
was to present the British Government’s own plan. 


There is a great risk that this proliferation of ambitious-sounding 
plans will have the net effect of confusing the public opinion of 
Europe and America, on whose active support any one of them will 
have to rely before it can be translated into actuality. The subject- 
matter with which they all deal, the technical details of international 
trade and finance, is inherently refractory. Even before the recent 
rash of artificial titles, it was discussed almost entirely in a sesqui- 
pedalian vocabulary of its own, of which such examples as multi- 
lateralism and administrative convertibility are among the simpler. 
Moreover, there is ground for rather more than a suspicion that many 
of the most grandiose plans have a large element of hypocrisy, or at 
least of bluff, in them. It is not, therefore, an easy task to decide how 
much of the current talk carries the promise of genuine progress in 
international co-operation, and how much is simply a new sort of 
diplomatic facade. 


Yet behind the whirl of words there is a real need and a~ 


real opportunity. The possibilities of achieving something worth while 
are greater at this New Year than for quite a long time past. The 
evidence of the frustrated chaos into which intra-European trade has 
fallen has often been presented and need not now be repeated. 
It will be enough to say that the real miracle is that any trade at all 
moves in Europe today. That it does is a monument to the persistence 
of human ingenuity. Price relationships are distorted, normal 
channels of trade are dislocated, trade moves or is arrested 
for political reasons, and when all other obstacles are surmounted, the 
successful trader finds hirnself, as like as not, rewarded in a currency 
which he cannot spend. If this is planned trade, then Europe is far 
more planned against than planning. 


The only way out of the mess is by a concerted twofold drive for 
freedom—for freedom of payments and for freedom of trade. Import 
quotas and blocked currencies are the two chief enemies of European 
trade, and the path of progress lies through the abolition, or at least 
the reduction, of them both. Moreover, the two forms of liberation 
must go pari. passu, for one is of little use without the other. It 
is little service to a trader to tell him that he need no longer apply 
for an import licence if the proceeds of his sale are still blocked in 
the purchasing country. Aad it is of equally little use to him to know 
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that he can bring the proceeds of the sale home if the 
sale is prevented by quota restrictions. It is only 
when quotas are replaced by tariffs—which can always 
be surmounted at a price—and when money earned by 
traders of one country through sales to a second can be 
spent by them in a third, that trade will flow again. To 
produce those conditions in all categories of goods and in 
relations with all countries is impossible at one bound ; 
but the obvious task is to remove import quota restrictions 
on goods and exchange control restrictions on payments 
over as wide an area, both of goods and countries, as 
possible. 


* 


There are several reasons why this is a propitious 
moment for a fresh effort in this dual direction. The 
first is the pressure coming from America. It is not 
many weeks before the third annual appropriation for the 
Marshall Plan will have to be laid before Congress. It is 
difficult to remember a year when there was not appre- 
hension of grave difficulty in persuading Congress to 
pass some important and necessary piece of legislation, 
and some Europeans, perhaps particularly in London, 
are inclined to apply quite a heavy rate of discount to 
some of the warnings that are coming across the Atlantic. 
They have, nevertheless, an urgent ring to them and they 
should not be disregarded. The Americans call for 
“ integration,” and though the literal meaning of the 
word is something more far-reaching, there is little doubt 
that a genuine act of liberation for European trade and 
payments would greatly lighten Mr Hoffman’s task of 
persuasion in Washington. 


It is not only in America, however, that reasons can be 
found for saying that it is now or never. There is 
impatience on the Continent too. The majority of the 
European countries are determined to be rid of at least 
the more rigid of the restrictions that at present bind 
their mutual trade. There are, it is true, elements of 
almost comic excess in the revival of European 
“liberalism,” and it is not difficult for the British 
adherents of the welfare state to point out the social 
irresponsibility of many of the ideas that have taken 
possession of Continental minds. But the Europesn move 
away from dirigisme cannot be ignored ; it is a fact. It 
is in full flow in Italy ; there is a strong movement in 
France ; Switzerland and Belgium have never been in 
any other mood. And what is perhaps most significant 
of all for British policy, the Germany that is so rapidly 
moving back into the place of the most powerful 
economic unit of Continental Europe (and the most direct 
competitor of Great Britain throughout the world) is a 
Germany whose economic policies are based on the 
assumptions of a free market. 


That the devaluation of sterling did not get a better 
psychological reception on the Continent was only in 
quite a minor degree due to the manner of its announce- 
ment ; it was mainly due to the fact that it was not accom- 
panied by any action, or even any tiny gesture, in the 
direction of liberating sterling. Right or wrong, the 
Europeans do not trust or wish to hold a currency which 
does not look as if it will ever be free for them to spend as 
they desire. There are prophecies going round that 
before long many of the European currencies will be 
made wae an as Belgian and Swiss francs are 
now. is is perhaps an excess of “liberal ” optimism ; 
but it is not inherently impossible. What iced Be ths 
position of Britain if the pound sterling were the only 
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important currency still blocked ? What would ha 

to British trade if sellers avoided sterling? And what 
still worse fate would befall the City of London, with its 
still very large invisible earnings ? 


These are the reasons for making haste. But though 
they are perhaps more visible than they have been, they 
are in no way new. What is new, and all-important, js 
the willingness of the United States to permit and 
encourage partial solutions. It has not been sufficie 
remarked in public, but perhaps the achievement of the 
September conference in Washington that is of greatest 
immediate importance is the agreement of the United 
Siates (tacit at least) not to stand upon the letter of the 
famous Article Nine of the Loan Agreement of 1945. 
The policy of non-discrimination is in at least partial 
and temporary suspense. The significance of this is 
immense. Hitherto, any proposal to make holdings of 
sterling convertible into any other currency have had 
to be extended to make them convertible into dollars— 
at least in theory. That was the trouble with the ill- 
fated convertibility of sterling in 1947. The pound 
could then safely have been made convertible into most 
of the world’s currencies ; but unfortunately the Agree- 
ment insisted that it must also be convertible into dollars. 
It is a great step forward from those days that European 
countries should now be able to relax their import quotas 
and their exchange restrictions in favour of each other 
without immediately extending the same concessions to 
the dollar world. This is the essential new condition 
which permits progress by stages, and thus makes pro- 
gress, for the first time since the war, practically possible. 


* 


The various plans that are put forward differ in their 
technical details. But circumstances force upon them 
a considerable resemblance in general outline. On the 
commercial side, they would require the European coun- 
tries to remove quota restrictions on the import ot each 
other’s goods over a wide range of categories. On the 
financial side, they envisage breaking away from the 
present network of strictly bilateral payments agree- 
ments and establishing some central mechanism of clear- 
ing for the European currencies among themselves. The 
British plan is believed to be based, in large part, on a 
reversion to Keynes’s original plan of a Clearing Union, 
which would be operated by the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle. A clearing is of very little value, 
however (as the existing Intra-European Payments 
Scheme has shown), without some satisfactory provision 
for the settlement of the net balances which result. The 
defect of a scheme that makes no provision for the settle- 
ment in gold or hard currency of net debts is that it 
provides the debtor with no incentive to become a 
creditor. The defect of a scheme that provides for such 
settlement in full is that it imposes such a terrible penalty 
on debtors that they will throttle their trade rather than 
run up a deficit. Clearly, therefore, the path of wisdom 
is to make the debtors redeem some part, but not 
the whole, of their debts in hard currency. If the 
United States were willing to put some dollars into the 
scheme—and the unallotted $150 million of the current 
year’s total funds is offered—creditors could get more 
dollars out of the scheme than the debtors put in. For 
habitual debtors and habitual creditors there will also 
have to be an appropriate set of pressures to mend their 
ways—pressures strong enough to achieve some result 
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bgt not so strong as to amount to dictation. It is here 
iat some flexibility of exchange rates would be useful. 
The efficacy of any such scheme would clearly depend 
frst on the extent of the initial local currency contribu- 
‘ons that the member countries were prepared to make 
 it—that is, on the fresh overdraft facilities that they 


J sil give cach other—and secondly on the effectiveness 
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the measures intended to remove chronic disequilibria 
in the balances of payments of the European nations 
with each other—for without them, any clearing union 
wuld quickly be deprived of its dollar resources and 
dutted with soft currencies. 


It is not therefore—as much American comment 
ysumes—a simple matter of faith and good will to 
berate the European economy. There are real and 
wstinate difficulties to overcome. It is safe to say that 
wthout British collaboration no such system could be 
mde to work. But if the British contribution is the 
most essential, it is also the most difficult. Some 
Americans, and most Europeans, still fail to realise how 
geauine and special some of the British difficulties are. 
There is the whole complex of questions arising out of 
Britain’s relationship with the sterling area—questions 
which are not simple matters of whom the British love 


7 most, but difficult matters of the diversion of trade and 


There are also difficulties arising out of the 
past pattern of trade. Before the war, Britain was, 
generally speaking, in deficit with western Europe and a 


j seady supplier of dollars for European needs. If the 


liberation of trade meant a simple reversion to this 
pattern, it would be ruinous to Britain in a degree which 
inds no parallel on the Continent. 


Burma in 


} eH on the agenda of the Colombo Conference 
will certainly be the affairs of Burma. The 
chaotic disorder into which that unhappy country has 
fallen directly affects the security and food supply of 
India, important commercial interests of Britain and the 
interest which Australia has acquired since the war in 
the maintenance of peaceful conditions in South-east 
Asia. The fact that Burma was a British dependency 
until two years ago gives the Commonwealth a special 
cmcern with its fate. But Burma is a world problem, 
specially in view of the recent extension of Chinese 
Communist power to its north-eastern borders and the 
possibility that it may become one of the liveliest sectors 
of the international “ cold war.” The situation in Burma 
not be beyond the range of vision of the United 
States, nor should reference to the United Nations—as 
M the case of Kashmir—be excluded from any proposals 
assistance to Burma which may be discussed among 
members of the Commonwealth. 


When power in Rangoon was transferred to Burmese 
hands and the last British Governor took his departure 
anid demonstrations of the friendliest feeling on all 
sides, Britain certainly wished the new Burma a pros- 
Perous and successful future. Today Britain has neither 
the will nor the capacity to resume control in Burma, and 
British good will towards the Burmese people has in no 
way diminished. But nothing is to be gained by euphem- 
sm, and some plain speaking about the new Burma 
cannot be avoided. The deplorable fact is that of all 
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But if there are these real difficulties it is only fair 
to say that there are also some unreal bogeys to which 
far too much attention is paid in Whitehall—bogeys 
arising out of the fears generated in 1947 or out of 
ideological dislike of the Continent’s revulsion from 
dirigisme. There is one school of thought in London 
which sees in all of these plans a plot to prevent sterling 
from resuming its natural role as the currency of account 
in European trade. There is some substance in this ; 
but the distressing fact is that sterling is not yet ready 
to resume this role, be the fault whose it may; and 
events will not wait. 


Real or unreal, the difficulties must now be resolved. 
There are risks for Britain in engaging in any of these 
initiatives of liberation of trade and finance in Europe— 
risks to the British balance of payments and risks to the 
sovereignty of domestic economic policy. But the 
political and economic risks of not going forward are 
still greater. On the political side, Britain is already in 
danger of being cast for the role of dog in the manger. 
On the economic side, there are all the risks of being 
progressively excluded from the commercial and 
financial community of the world. 


The ominous fact is that Britain has come perilously 
close to a position of isolation. This may perhaps be 
not wholly unwelcome to the present mood of many of 
the British people, badgered and beset as they are by the 
cold realities of a world they did so much to save. But 
if so, the greater is the need for statesmanship to give 
a clear lead in taking the calculated risks. For there is 
no country in the world of which it is more obviously 
true that isolation spells ruin. 


Dissolution 


the Asiatic peoples who have gained their independence 
in recent years the Burmese have so far shown the 
least capacity for establishing that minimum of orderly 
administration without which an organised state cannot 
exist. Every allowance should be made for the odds 
against Burma at the outset. In contrast to India on the 
west, which was not invaded by the Japanese, and Siam, 
which joined the Japanese but suffered hardly at all 
either during or after the war for its indiscretion, Burma 
was ravaged from end to end by invasion and counter- 
invasion ; there was a complete breakdown of admini- 
stration, and the country was left full of lethal weapons 
in private hands, arms supplied either by the Japanese 
for fighting the British or by the British for fighting the 
Japanese, arms left behind by the Japanese, arms cap- 
tured or stolen or bought. 


* 


These conditions undoubtedly faced any Government 
of Burma with an extremely difficult task. They would 
perhaps have justified a postwar period of direct British 
rule to restore the essentials of law and order and get 
Burma’s economy back into working order before 
handing over power to inexperienced Burmese politi- 
cians. But the Burmese nationalists had no doubt of 
their ability to run their country, and on the principle 
that self-government is better than good government the 
British authorities gave way to them; above all, the 
transfer of power in India made it impossible to treat 
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Burma differently, for there is nothing that Burmese so 
much resent as any suggestion of inferiority to Indians. 


Having been given power, however, the Burmese 
must be judged on their record, and the serious initial 
handicaps from which they have suffered cannot aiter 
the fact that the record has been one of utter disintegra- 
tion and collapse, in the most painful contrast not only 
to India, Pakistan and Ceylon, but also to Siam and even 
—since the excesses of the immediate postwar period—to 
the Indonesian Repubiic. Assassination has eliminated 
several of Burma’s ablest leaders ; there have been, not 
one, but several, civil wars of armed factions going on 
simultaneously, and government over a great part of the 
country has been reduced to the collection of tribute 
by local gangsters at the point of a gun. The economic 
life of a nation almost uniquely favoured in proportion to 
its size with exportable surpluses of food and raw 
materials in demand on the world market has been 
thrown into such confusion that the Government is 
faced with bankruptcy and foreign companies, even 
when their assets have not 
been expropriated, find 
themselves unable to carry 
on. 


In this depressing picture, 
the Karen revolt is an ele- 
ment of particularly sombre 
significance. The Karens 
are a people who were 
oppressed under the old 
Burmese kingdom and sided 
with the British during the 
Burmese wars; they are 
therefore associated in Bur- 
mese minds with the imposi- 
tion of a foreign rule, while 
the Burmese in their 
thoughts represent an 
ancient tyranny. The old 
cleavage was renewed in 
1942, when with a few 
exceptions on each side, the 
Burmese joined or did not 
resist the Japanese invaders, 
while the Karens and other 
border peoples of Burma remained loyal to the British. 
The resistance of the Karens brought on them not only 
savage reprisals by the Japanese, but also massacres by 
the Burmese irregulars who first aided the Japanese and 
then came over to the British side when the Japanese 
power was crumbling. By subsequently quitting Burma 
the British left all the minority groups in Burma which 
had stood by them in their adversity at the mercy of the 
Burmese. The British Government was anxious not 
to interfere in any way in the internal affairs of the new 
Burma and incur the charge of using the minorities to 
put pressure on the Burmese leaders ; on the other hand, 
some British ex-officers who had served in Burma and 
felt strongly that the Karens had been let down encour- 
aged their agitation for autonomy to an extent which put 
a great strain on British-Burmese relations. Some British 
unofficial pro-Karen activities have been, to say the least 
of it, indiscreet in a foreign country—which Burma now 
is. Yet Britain certainly as a moral obligation towards 
the Karens and the Karen revolt is the most serious 
single issue now confronting the Burmese Government. 
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If a settlement with the Karens could be obtaj 
the prospects of success for the Government against 
other rebellious groups, including the Communists, 
would be greatly improved. In a sense the demands 
of the Karens have already been granted, for the Burmese 
Government originally agreed in principle to the forma- 
tion of an autonomous Karen state within the Burma 
Union. But it has always also insisted that the Karens 
must first give up their arms, the Karens, however, 
have learnt from bitter experience that without weapons 
in their hands they are exposed to massacre by Burmese 
mobs or undisciplined troops which the Government, 
whatever its intentions, is unable to control. There js 
further the question of the boundaries of the autonomous 
state ; the scattered ethnic distribution of the Karens 
is such that no compact territorial unit including all the 
Karens is possible without virtually surrounding Ran- 
goon itself. The only solution—though it 1s a pis aller 
—seems to be an exchange of populations with a Karen 
state comprising Tenasserim and the Moulmein region ; 
if the Karens cannot live in 
security in the Irrawaddy 
delta, as it appears they 
cannot, they wili have to be 
accommodated in a national 
home further to the east. A 
settlement on these lines is 
possible, and would pro- 
bably be durable, but as 
things are now, the hatred 
and distrust between the 
Burmese and Karens are 
such that warfare can go 
on indefinitely and even a 
Burmese victory would 
bring no real peace. 
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The essential point as 
regards the present econo- 
mic position in Burma is 
that it is useless to put 
foreign money into Burma 
for economic — rehabilita- 
tion, whether in _ the 
form of a loan to the 
Burmese Government of 
of new capital expenditure by private enterprise, until a 
certain minimum of law and order has been re-estab- 
lished. In general, it is a sound principle that to preserve 
a country from Communism it is not sufficient to pro- 
vide arms and supplies to a would-be “ strong * Govern- 
ment ; it is necessary also to reduce the popular appeal of 
revolutionary extremism by promoting real economic 
progress. But in such conditions of anarchy as exist 
in Burma money spent on the economic development 
of the country, without some restoration of responsible 
authority, would be merely poured down the drain. 
The transport on which depends the movement of rice, 
teak and tin to the ports is nearly everywhere inter- 
cepted by marauding bands who levy ‘contributions ” 
on trade ; the oil companies have been trying to operate 
their business with their pipe-line in the hands of rebel 
forces. It is vain in such circumstances to expect 
political improvement from an economic recovery, when 
the economic recovery is thwarted by civil war 


Priority must, therefore, be given to the task of 
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ing the central Government and its military 

so that the authority of the state can be restored 

ig at least the key areas of the country. Only when this 
tgs been done will it be practicable to undertake tasks of 
ic rehabilitation and development in Burma, 
ghether by loan or fresh private investment. The 
Government’s political and military recovery depends 
on the political leadership of the Prime Minister, Thakin 
Nu, and the military capacity of the War Minister, 
General Ne Win ; both are men in whom it is reasonable 
jo place hopes for a revival of Burmese national life. If 
gsistance is given to them, it is desirable that as few 
grings as possible should be attached, so that the 
gurmese Government may not be exposed to the charge 
gf selling out to “imperialists.” But one condition 
should certainly be imposed: that the Burmese Govern- 
ment invite the good offices of a mediator to be appointed 
by the United Nations for the purpose of a settlement 
with the Karens. It is intolerable that British arms and 
upplies should be used—as they already have been— 





The Co-operatives—II 





Finance and 


HAT has been said in the preceding article in 
this series about the co-operative movement's 
atitude to retail markets and to manufacturing enterprise 
can equally well be said about its finances, namely that 
the size and scale of its past achievements have produced 
acautious conservatism in its present habits of thought. 


In 1948, from a turnover of just over £500 million, 
the retail societies made a net surplus (after paying share 
interest at 2} per cent) of a round £40 million. Since 
the average dividend was 1s. 53d. per £ of sales, about 
£36 million out of this £40 million must have been 
repaid to members, although a great deal of this doubt- 
kss found its way back into the movement through such 
channels as thrift clubs, house purchase schemes, 
swings banks, etc. Share and loan capital and sundry 
funds increased by £3} million in 1948, which may 
represent roughly the extent of members’ accumulation. 

The retail societies operate under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, with £1 withdrawable shares 
of which no member may hold more than 200 5 £24 1S, 
in fact, the average holding. Since these societies con- 
stitute the membership and supply the funds of the 
wholesale societies, their capital is the basis of the whole 
movement. The published figures for the British and 
lnsh Societies at the end of 1948 show the retail societies 
t0 have had between them total resources (in round 
figures) of £398 million. The two main sources of 
capital are share capital (£245 million) and loan capital 
£60 million), Out of this total of £398 million, no less 

£270 million was not employed directly in their own 
ide, but was invested, most of it in the Wholesale 
ties. 


The English and Scottish Wholesale Societies together 

' at the same date total resources of £322 million, 
but of these only about one quarter was employed 
in their own trade. By far the biggest item 

mong their assets consisted of investments totalling 
2 million. These are represented by holdings in 
co-operative undertakings, and other investments 
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tor the suppression of a brave people to whom Britain 
Owes an unpaid debt of gratitude ; without such uni- 
lateral aid the Burmese have no prospect of decisively 
crushing the Karens, but as long as the war against them 
continues, the Burmese army will prefer to fight them 
rather than to oppose the Burmese Communists. 


The Burmese-Karen war must be brought to an end ; 
then progress can be made. But if the Burmese Govern- 
ment were to refuse even this condition for international 
assistance, it would be impossible to save it from 
disaster. The time is likely soon to come when it will 
be unable to pay such troops as it has; in the sequel 
not only the Karens, but also the Chins and Kachins 
would probably break away from a derelict Burma, and 
if the Chinese intervened in Burmese politics, as they 
well might, an Indian counter-intervention would almost 
certainly follow. Only statesmanship in Rangoon can 
now preserve Burma from still greater evils than it has 
had to endure in the last eight years. 


Customers 


held by the CWS’s own banking department. The 
Co-operative “ Bank ” handles, in effect, the proceeds of 
a gigantic thrift organisation, and acts as a central agency 
for investing the accumulated savings of the movement. 


On the footing, presumably, that its function i$ to be 
the repository of savings which, in the main, not only 
come originally from the poorer sections of the com- 
munity but also are normally less mobile than ordinary 
bank balances, the CWS “Bank” has never been 
burdened with the obligations and conventions which 
are imposed upon the commercial banks. In particular, 
it is not subjected to the Treasury prohibition of pay- 
ment of any interest on customers’ current accounts or 
to the low maximum rate which the Treasury prescribes 
for deposit accounts ; neither is it required to take up a 
quota of the Government’s week-to-week issues of low- 
yielding floating debt (this offers only 4-3 per cent per 
annum) or to keep in the form of cash the customary 
minimum proportion of its deposits. Because of these 
immunities, the “ Bank” has been able to employ some 
nine-tenths of its resources in higher-yielding gilt-edged 
securities, mortgages and advances which necessarily are 
less liquid and offer greater risk of depreciation than the 
very liquid assets which must be substantially held by 
banks the bulk of whose deposits are payable on demand. 
This investment policy enabled the CWS _ banking 
department to offer to its depositors much higher rates 
of interest than those paid by the clearing banks even 
before, on the outbreak of war, the Treasury began to 
impose its own control ; since then, and especially since 
1945, the disparity has become much more marked. 


So long as the CWS “ Bank” adhered strictly to its 
function of acting as a thrift organisation, there was, 
perhaps, little justification for the restiveness occasion- 
ally shown in commercial banking circles at these 
privileges. The peculiar status of the CWS banking 
department began to raise quite different issues, how- 
ever, as soon as it began, after the war, to attract the 
banking business of local authorities away from the com- 
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mercial banks and, more recently, to assume the banking 
business of the North Eastern Gas Board. If the CWS 
is to continue in this business, it ought to assume the 
obligations which are imposed upon the commercial 
banks. 

* 


The British co-operative movement is founded on the 
consumer. But nowadays the co-operative consumer’s 
role is in the main a passive one. Broadly speaking 
the societies in the south, facing keener competition, 
aim at achieving market prices, while in the north 
slightly higher prices and dividends seem to be 
the rule. The original conception of dividend 
was that it was only incidental, a by-product of the 
attempt to abolish private profit. More and more, how- 
ever, it has come to hold the centre of the stage ; action 
is taken to defend it; it has even given rise to the 
absurdity of co-operators protesting against the price 
control squeeze of all profit margins on the grounds tkat 
they do not allow a “ fair dividend” to be paid by the 
co-operative sector. There are, no doubt, excellent 
reasons of expediency for defending the dividend. It is 
a thrift forming device for the poor, and an excellent 
advertisement ; moreover, low prices are all too readily 
identified in retail trade with poor quality. It has, 
however, raised a hornets’ nest of accusations, suspicions 
and resentment among those outside the movement 
which grows as the movement grows, and which lends 
some colour to the view that if it is to appeal successfully 
to the whole population, the movement should aim at a 
straightforward policy of charging the lowest prices that 
will cover cost, and letting the dividend-hunters go hang. 

Appealing to middle-class custom in general is a 
problem that co-operators have not yet faced. Social 
snobbery, acting in fifty undefinable ways, is no doubt a 
big obstacle. Even the housewife who shops for house- 
hold goods by means of the telephone and quarterly 
account is not generally catered for, though such services 
are near necessities for many business women. But all 
middle class custom involves including an element of 
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service which the co-operatives have so far studiously 
avoided. In their relations with working class 
customers, they have a tradition of discouraging the 
unnecessary proliferation of services, on the grounds 
that these are only devices for diverting attention 
from the prime necessities of price and quality. In 
far as delivery services in urban areas, credit accounts, 
elaborate showrooms and big stocks of more expensive 
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foods would increase the prices of commodities to the _ 
mass of poorer customers who have no use for these _ 


things, the retail shops are no doubt justified in sticki 


to their old character. But there are no signs that they 4 


are even seeking to discrimimate where they can. A 
small charge on the dividend rates of those concerned, 


for example, would enable credit accounts and van ~ 


deliveries to be provided everywhere, without sacrifice of 
principle, for those who find them worth while. 


Advertisement is a slightly different case. Until 
recently it was regarded in much the same light as any 
other squandering of profit on inessentials. Now that 
this attitude is changing, however, the lack of any strong 
centralised organisation to co-ordinate advertising cam- 
paigns on a national scale is becoming an obvious draw- 
back ; the individual and unwieldy nomenclature of the 
thousand-odd separate societies is another ; perhaps 
worst of all is that fumbling mouthful “ Co-operative 
Movement” of which “Co-op” provides but an 
undignified stump. This is not mere fancy. There is 
a lot in a name, as every experienced advertiser knows, 
and when all the retail societies in 1948 agreed to cut 
their foodstuffs prices for a year, the main attempr to 
present the facts to the public had to be made (somewhat 
ambiguously) under the name of the CWS. 


The movement’s attitude to the consumer market 
seems in fact to be, “If you want me, you know 
where to find me.” So far it has worked. But there is 
nothing to suggest that the colonel’s lady will follow 
Judy O’Grady into the Co-op store without a lot more 
coaxing. 


(To be concluded) 


Alas, Poor Dobbin 


(From an Old-Fashioned Correspondent) 


ERSONS whose opinions proceed rather from senti- 
ment than from reflection may find matter for regret 
and misgiving in the contemplation of London’s horse- 
traffic ; regret for its vanished glories, and misgiving 
for its future survival. Those, however, who take plea- 
sure in speculating upon the significance of trivial inci- 
dents cannot but feel the singularity of the circumstance 
that when a horse bolted ‘into the crowd at the recent 
Lord Mayor’s show, even in this year of grace when 
people have so long been pampered by mechanical con- 
trivances, a young gentleman appeared from among the 
bystanders, seized its head, soothed its terrified plunging 
with a skilful touch and, in short, reduced the emergency 
to a commonplace mishap to be put right as coolly as a 
loose bootlace. Familiarity with horses, as well as senti- 
mental regard for them, is happily still widespread 
among town dwellers. Fifty years ago, half a dozen men 
in any crowd might each have stopped a runaway without 


exciting remark. Fifty years hence it is debatable 
whether horses of any description—from spirited run- 
aways to such as fall down when taken out of their 
shafts—may not have become as rare a sight upon the 
streets of London as prancing elephants. 

All but the most youthful readers will clearly recoliect 
that in September, 1907, The Economist ventured to 
predict that the sentence of commercial death, universally 
pronounced upon horse traffic with the arrival of the 
motor car, would prove to be premature. No doubt 
they have since been awaiting a reconsideration of the 
subject. Although this earlier optimism may be said 
to call for some modification, nevertheless one cannot 
but feel that it has for a long time been vindicated by 
events. In 31911, of the 71,000 vehicles entering the 
City of London, no fewer than 52,000, or 77 per cent 
were horse-drawn. Today, the proportion in the City 
is less than 1 per cent, and in the whole Metropolitan 
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yea about 2 per cent. The absolute number, however, 
no exact figures are available, is still remarkably 

high. Just before Hitler’s war, for instance, in a 12-hour 
casus in Greater London, no fewer than 60,000 horse- 
drawn vehicles were observed—surely a surprising testi- 
mony to the species’ power of surviving the revolution 
in every aspect of its environment. How bizarre it 
would seem, if our perceptions were not blunted by its 
daily familiarity, to meet amid the towering omnibuses 
ind fuming lorries on the Commercial Road two classi- 
cally beautiful shire horses, no more disturbed by the 
than if they were in the middle of their own 

field ; or to glimpse between the flashes of those 

jong, low “* automobiles ” that glide silently about the 
greets of St. James’s the old milk van, its pattern un- 
changed in living memory, rattling and swaying behind 
a brisk-trotting cob, a “ reglar little ’oss coming along 


rayther sweet.” 

Moreover, this truly remarkable persistence of draught 
by animal power in our urban thoroughfares can in 
marly every instance be justified by the creature’s 
economy, the grand desideratum in all questions of 
commerce. For short broken journeys, for stopping and 
starting in traffic, for a constant alternation of exertion 
and recovery, the constitution of the horse is ideal ; he 
gives of his best where the wear and tear on a petrol 
engine is most excessive ; he can be switched from an 
empty to a full cart without delay, and removed 
altogether from fish and meat carts while they are hosed. 
The so-called mechanical horse or detachable petrol 
motor for trailer-vans is but an ironical form of flattery. 


For light work on a tradesman’s delivery van the 
capital expenditure on horses is very low. A young 
cob can be bought for £40 or £50 and with care and 
good luck may give from ten to twenty years’ service, 
and even then be worth a substantial proportion of his 
price at an auction. The case for the heavier shire 
horses is a more debatable one. A first-class young shire 
horse may cost anything up to £200; he eats, if he is 
ina railway stable, about 32 lb. of fodder a day, and 
in consequence of “the ‘ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on 
the ’ard, ‘igh road” wears out a set of shoes every few 
weeks. Many long-term questions like the growing 
xarcity of farriers, the increased prices of harness and 
fodder, and fluctuations in the prices of horses them- 
selves, make expert comparison of the cost of horse and 
motor transport for heavy loads a matter for nice dispute. 

Dickens averred that no cabhorse could perform three 
consecutive miles without going down, a source of enter- 
tuinment vastly to be preferred in what he called “ these 
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days of universal lassitude” to “them carriwans of 
homnibuses.” The accident rate on London streets, how- 
ever, has not declined pari passu with the number of 
horses, a circumstance all the more remarkable in view 
of the present-day fashion for many gentlemen—and 
ladies, too—to drive their own conveyances, a steady, 
well-conducted and sober class of persons having thus 
largely taken the place, so it would seem, of drivers with 
habits and character the very reverse. Modern horses, 
on the other hand, are the most careful road-users ; they 
keep their feet more cleverly than their ancestors appear 
to have done, in spite of the slime which a light shower 
often spreads treacherously over the tarmac, 


& 


Standards of care and attention are commonly agreed 
to be higher now than they ever were. The Easter 
parade of light turnouts in Hyde Park attracted 340 
competitors in 1949, from costermongers to big dairy 
firms, while the heavier horses have their parade at 
Whitsun. These van horsical events, as Tristram Shandy 
would have called them, focus attention on the horse’s 
welfare, not on its pedigree. There is, unfortunately, a 
cynical reason for the greater care of horses since 
the war ; cast-off animals command a good price for 
slaughter, and the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Cruelty to Animals find that those auctioned for destruc- 
tion or export need a sharper eye kept on their welfare 
than those still at work in the streets, The society has 
also been largely instrumental in ending the old con- 
troversy about docking horses’ tails ; an Act prohibiting 
the practice comes into force in January, 1950, and the 
enthusiasts for hygiene must bow to the humanitarians. 


Railway horses, of which there are above a thousand 
in London, are universally admired for their spruce con- 
dition. Chosen for plain work, not showmanship, they 
nevertheless make a fine sight ; any pair of them, breath- 
ing smoke on a sharp morning and nodding away like 
clockwork on their solemn progress, is worth a second 
glance. An even heavier class of horse belongs to the 
brewers, whose tightly-packed drays of barrels carry 
about four tons. Theirs is the slow business of delivery 
to individual premises, and they experience more incon- 
venience from the banishment of slow-moving traffic 
from busy thoroughfares in working hours than do the 
dairies or railways. Whitbreads’ stables were praised 
over a hundred years ago—“ the beauty and amiability 
of the horses is quite affecting ”—and although the num- 
ber of horses there is now only thirty, these are all first- 
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rate animals, fit for the honour, which is still bestowed 
upon them, of drawing the Speaker's Coach on state 
occasions. 

It is the lighter equipages which have suffered the 
most serious decline. Apart from the delivery vans and 
the little carts, which still hawk logs or vegetables through 
the residential streets, there is hardly a light turnout to be 
seen and few of any elegance. Your correspondent can 
recall only Dapple, who pulls the van of Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping, the spanking bays of Messrs Johnson 
Maithey, the Hatton Garden gold merchants, and the 
smartly liveried turnout of Messrs Scott, the West End 
hatters. There may be one or two barouches or victorias 
mouldering in forgotten mews. Even the Royal mews, 
which fifty years ago had as many as one hundred and 
forty horses, now house only thirty—all carriage horses 
—although they still maintain seventy-one equipages 
ranging from the state coach through landaus and 
broughams to homelier luggage brakes and dog carts. 

Even more noticeable is the disappearance—apart 


NOTES OF 


Arms Across the Atlantic 


The agreement between the United States, Canada and 
this country to begin gradual progress towards standardising 
weapons, equipment and training is to be warmly welcomed 
—won one condition. The condition is that American service 
advisers are ready for more give and take in staff work, more 
genuine exchange of ideas and sharing of tasks than they 
were during the last war. Unless there has been, or there 
is in progress, some such change of heart, the three partners 
must expect irksome and protracted arguments, which will 
delay the economies and improvements in efficiency which 
standardisation could bring. With the best will in the world 
progress must be slow—a matter of years—and a lot will 
depend on the mood in which the first exchanges are made. 


Standardisation is, of course, not just a matter for staff 
officers and civil servants. It affects industry—and peacetime 
industry at that—down to the very screws and their threads. 
For a decade or more it will mean expensive and compli- 
cated double-stocking. There will have to be an interchange 
of ideas and plans on a scale and at levels never before 
attempted within an alliance of free and equal governments. 
Even to agree on the design of a standardised jeep is—as the 
French and British know—a diplomatic task of a delicacy 
indescribable. 


With this agreement between nations that speak the same 
language the first difficult step has been taken: each govern- 
ment’s observers will be watching in the other two countries 
demonstrations and tests which may produce results of 
“common interest.” As weapons and equipment are 
standardised, so will be training in their use. What arrange- 
ments will be made about patents and payments are not 
revealed ; in this field alone there is much to be clarified and 
agreed. ‘ s 

* 


Hundreds of Brass Hats 


A curious feature of this arrangement with the Ameri- 
cans and the Canadians is that its three-cornered pattern cuts 
right across the political, defence and other patterns drawn 
across Europe and the Atlantic area by British foreign policy. 
The British do not belong to the North American group 
of the Atlantic Pact, in which the Canadians and Americans 
collaborate. Nor do the Americans belong to the west 
European group with which the British are principally 
concerned. Is it therefore intended that French and Belgian 
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ifrom a few officers of the Guards and children in Rotten 
Row—of the saddle horse. The independent gentleman 
of modest means who detests the public transport system 
nowadays flaunts his bowler hat above, not a cob, but 
a bicycle. Only the dignified horses of the mounted 
police and the splendid black chargers of the Household 
Cavalry remain to comfort the solitude of London’s many 
equestrian statues. 


Horse-drawn transport promises to survive for some 
years yet, but it will disappear, when it does so, abruptly. 
Like its romantic counterpart the sailing ship, it is not 
an expression of one skill but of many. Just as a sailing 
master cannot command a schooner without having at 
his back a whole army of riggers, sailmakers, and experi- 
enced hands, so also a London stable depends upon the 
services of breeders, farriers, harness-makers and 
veterinary surgeons ; decline in the whole business js 
cumulative with vanishing skills. But how much we 
shall miss horses when they go. What mere motor ever 
earned—really earned—the name of Dumpling ? 


THE WEEK 


standardisation should be only with the British ? Or is it 
intended that the British should pass on American and 
Canadian ideas and designs to the Continent? In Paris 
this English-speaking arrangement will certainly be once 
again interpreted as a sign of British determination to play a 


separate hand with the Americans—whether for security o: 
other reasons. 


Indeed, the whole committee organisation of western 
defence is ripe for searching review—before it expands to 
bursting point. There is a real danger that each of the five 
planning groups in the Atlantic Pact organisation will now 
start developing on the generous scale of the Brussels Pact 
committees. The Norwegians and Italians cannot be expected 
to show any less zeal for paper-passing and sub-committee 
forming than the British and Americans ; and the time is not 
far off when the number of those who deal with some aspect 
or other of western defence plans will number not hundreds 
but thousands. A tremendous brass-hat interest is being built 
up at great cost in men and money. 


At the root of this cancerous tendency is the determination 
of each government to “ hold its own.” In the capitals of 
western Europe fear of the political implications of co-opera- 
tion is almost as strong as the desire for its benefits. Even 
in the agreement on standardisation this fact stands out in 
the statement that 


Co-operative arrangements for this purpose do not impair 
the control of any country concerned over any activities in 
its territory. 

Either this means nothing and is therefore superfivous or it 
means that governments still think they can really carry out 
the purposes of the Atlantic and Brussels pacts without some 
diminution of national sovereignty. In fact, the main obstacles 
to any real integration of forces such as might save moncy 
and lives are still political ; and the multiplication of com- 
mittees and papers is one of the ways in which the politicians 
—among them Mr Alexander—keep their real problems from 
rising to the top of their in-trays. 


* * * 
Stalinmas—1949 


In the story of Stalin’s birthday and of what the Com- 
munist party is making of it there is much that is ludicrous 
and much that is sadly impressive. In the tributes and the 


peces that have been collected for the “genial father of 
umanity ” Byzantine ostentation, vulgarity. mass flattery 
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nd propaganda nonsense jostle with genuine respect, sincere 
personal feeling and shrewd party calculations of political 


soit 


itis a far cry from the Alfa Romeo car of Hollywood mag- 
sifcence, offered by Italian Communists, to the iced cake sent 

women admirers in the Isle of Wight ; from the fawning 
tribute of European intellectuals to the “ giant of thought 
nd action” to the breezy message from Mrs Ball of Camden 
Town—“ It’s my old father’s birthday, too—same day, same 

”; from the massive red lace sent by the Mayor of Calais 
the pledge of the Pishma copper electrolytic refinery that 
i will produce 24.5 per cent more refined copper than in 
1948. Sufficient pairs of socks have reached the Kremlin 
to last the whole Politbureau half a century ; and if there is 
wy question whether members of that body will survive that 
jong, it can be answered by astrologers with the aid of the 
planetarium which is being presented by the Zeiss workers 
eastern Germany. 


For Soviet propaganda purposes it is a happy coin- 
cidence that the span of Stalin’s life should have reached three 
gore and ten in the year in which their “ peace campaign ” 
tas been raging. Indeed, this birthday falls so close to 
Christmas that in some simple minds the two festivals have 
become confused. The Communist press of western Europe, 
specially in France and Italy, has been full of touching little 
stories revealing how the meek and humble and ignorant 
have been dazed and misled by the incessant repetition of the 
charge that the Americans and British want war, whereas 
oily the Russians and their allies want peace. The confu- 
son reaches its height, as one might expect, in eastern 
Germany ; there a certain Johannes Becher. president of the 
Communist-controlled Culture League, has said: 


It is Stalin’s incomparable historical merit that the time 
is drawing near when the great dream of humanity, the 
2,000 year old message of peace on earth, is at last becoming 
a tangible reality to the joy of all peoples. 

It is clearly a matter of some importance that Tito’s birth- 
day on May 25 should be celebrated on similar lines. 


® * * 


Return to Incentives 


There seems to be an implicit recognition on the part of 
Ministers that the present Government has made the least 
headway in the very field of policy in which a party grounded 
on Socialist theory and backed by Labour votes might have 
ben expected to be most successful—the planning and fulfil- 
ment of a proper distribution of manpower between the 
vatious industries. Last week the Minister of Labour 
anounced that “the ring fence” which at present forbids 
Workers in agriculture and mining to leave these industries 
tobe abandoned from January 1, 1950, although the other 
pects of the Control of Engagement Order, including the 
unused weapon of the direction of labour, would remain. 
On Wednesday of this week the Minister’s Joint Consulta- 
wwe Council, the astral body which brings the representa- 
tives of labour and the employers together, met to consider 

of work and questions of labour direction. 


tis plainly right that, whatever else can be done to im- 
ove the direction given by the Ministry of Labour to float- 
ig labour, the “ring fences” around the two industries 

go. They conflict with every principle of freedom, 

ind although the law has been sparingly applet, Mr Arthur 
er is probably right in saying that they have discouraged 
tuiting in coalmining. But the removal of a restriction on 
iberty does not constitute a positive policy. The Attorney- 
speaking at Brighton last weekend, frank'y confessed 
himself in favour of a policy of economic incentive, including 
‘study by the trades unions of the possibility of a new 
Wages structure linked more closely to production and less to 
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old-fashioned differentials, together with an adjustment of 
taxation to give greater incentive to earnings. He is un- 
doubtedly right. It has taken Socialists, whose creed was 
largely evolved in reaction to the brutal effects of an excessive 
addiction to economic incentives, a long time to realise that 
to abolish them altogether leaves a government which wishes 
to control the economy with the alternatives of acquiescing 
in stagnation and chaos or of using force. And the present 
Government, like any other British Government, is ready 
enough to assume the legal panoply but not to wield the 
bludgeon of force. It is, therefore, slowly and painfully being 
forced back to a recognition of the part that economic incen- 
tives must play in a sensitive economy. The sooner it is 
recognised that too little reliance on material incentives can 
do as much harm as too much, the sooner will the political 
parties and special interests which support them be able to 
devote their energies to more fruitful forms of argument. 


Is Labour’s Patience Exhausted ? 


One of the least pleasing features of the Government’s 
pre-election psychology has been its gradual acquisition of 
a combined persecution mania and permanent sense of moral 
outrage. When, last year, Mr Bevan characterised the British 
press as “the most prostituted in the world” most people 
charitably ascribed the outburst to Celtic temperament, but 
now the whole Government front bench is denouncing its 
critics in similar tones, if not with equally unbridled choice 
of epithet. Concerns threatened with nationalisation should 
not—must not—protest. If the law as it stands cannot be 
interpreted (a kinder word than stretched) to scotch Mr Cube 
and Sir Loin, then the law must at the earliest opportunity 
be altered ; so says Mr Herbert Morrison. Periodicals must 
not run feature articles criticising the groundnut scheme, still 
less must they invite comment (shaped in the usual journalis- 
tic conditions of optional anonymity) from anyone connected 
with that scheme ; so says Lord Addison. Members of the 
Opposition must not cast aspersions on the terms of compen- 
sation awarded to gas stockholders, they demonstrate thereby 
that “the gilt is off” their own patriotism; so says Mr 
Glenvil Hall. The Conservative Party must not exhibit 
posters implying that they are interested in child welfare—so 
impudent a claim shocked Sir Hartley Shawcross. The 
Stock Exchange and those who use it must not mark down 
the price of those Government securities which fail to hold 
the public favour, nor talk about the reasons for that failure 
—such “goings on” call, says Dr Dalton, for “ further 
measures ” to curb “ money lenders.” 


Further evidence of persecution mania is provided by the 
successive campaigns, official and unofficial, to blame the 
wicked foreigners for everything that goes wrong. The 
wicked Americans’ prices were too high and are now too low ; 
the wicked Canadians will not enter the sterling area ; the 
wicked Belgians have seduced half of Europe into deflation ; 
the wicked Argentines think the price of coal is relevant to 
the price of beef ; innumerable wicked governments, emulat- 
ing Sir Stafford Cripps, have thrown austerity spanners into 
the export drive ; sterling, as every Government supporter 
now knows, was devalued because the whole wicked outside 
world ganged up to overthrow it. 


If Labour’s spokesmen were to pause and, as it were, listen 
to their own voices they might get a salutary shock. They 
might reflect what speaker and what regime could have been 
unhesitatingly identified ten years ago by addiction to rage 
against critics, objurgations against scapegoats and a general 
obsession with encirclement. It is through fear and self- 
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righteousness rather than an active taste for oppression that 
men commonly become tyrants. 


* * * 


Departmental Diets 


On Thursday of last week the House of Commons debated 
that perennial subject—the nation’s food—for which material 
had already been provided by the publication of a White 
Paper on food consumption in the United Kingdom (Cmd. 
7842). Unfortunately, the debate, which took place on the 
adjournment was concerned only with nutrition. Members, 
therefore, spoke about calories, proteins, vitamins and “ fat 
deficiency ” and about the relation of nutrition to the fall in 
infant mortality and the rise (in Scotland) of the death rate 
from tuberculosis. In short, they talked about things that 
had some meaning during the war when food supplies were 
always problematical and it was a matter of real concern that 
enough of the right foods should be available for consumption 
and distributed according to need. 


Today, the position is quite different. Food supplies have 
now reached a point, both in total amount and in variety, 
which allows all but the most foolish of housewives to provide, 
if she wants to, a diet that the nutritionists would call 
balanced. It is indeed high time that that word “ calories ” 
disappeared from statements on food supplies. During and 
shortly after the war, it had a certain use in that it provided 
the only available measure of what those total supplies were 
compared with what they should be. Now, however, it has 
become virtually meaningless to point out, as the White 
Paper points out, that the calorie level rose by 3 per cent 
to 2,980 in 1948-49. Mr Walter Elliot, in fact, put the 
calorie firmly in its place by declaring that the consumption 
of calories in Beda and Zuru in Nigeria was respectively 
2,639 and 2,947. 


The average person in this country does not want to know 
about such esoteric matters as calories and proteins. He 
wants to know, first, why he cannot have more meat and 
sugar ; secondly, what is going to happen to food prices ; 
thirdly, whether there is any chance of rationing being 
abolished or at least greatly relaxed ; and, fourthly, if he has 
an eye on the future, what will happen to food supplies when 
the next balance-of-payments crisis comes along. He can 
have found no satisfactory answer to any of these questions 
in last week’s debate. The housewife’s dream of being able 
to buy what she likes, where she likes and when she likes will 
have been rudely shattered by Dr Summerskill’s apparent 
belief in rationing for rationing’s sake: 

We look forward to the day when we can allocate that 

balanced diet, which has its full complement of every nutrient 

that hon. members of the House would like to see, without 
having to consider the supply question. 
But perhaps Dr Summerskill’s belief that the “dark days 
of 1947 have gone as far as food supplies are concerned ” and 
that housewives “ may look forward to the future with confi- 
dence ” is due for a rude shattering as well. 


* * a 


Funds for Federal Germany 


For some time past, it has been clear that one of the chief 
obstacles to further economic revival in western Germany is 
the acute lack of capital. The new agreement signed be- 
tween the Federal Republic and Mr McCloy, the United 
States High Commissioner, who is also head of the ECA 
Mission im Germany, should go 2 littl way towards 
easing the problem. The agreement allows for the release 
of just over one billion marks from the ECA Counterpart 
Fund to be invested in western Germany. The four largest 
categories of investment are to be heavy industry, the expan- 
sion of electricity, agricultural projects, including the settle- 
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ment of refugees and—a smaller sum—ihe development of 4 
housing. 


This agreement has political as well as economic sign; 
cance. 


wards equality of status with its neighbo 


countries. 


The Germans hope that this release of a billion marks wil] 
pave the way for further investment. Nevertheless, Dr 
Erhard, Federal Minister of Economics, estimates that another 
four billion is urgently needed if full reconstruction is to be 
achieved. Part of this sum, he believes, may be provided 
by German savings, provided the taxation system is desi 
to encourage private investment. But the bulk of it must, 
he declares, be attracted in the shape of foreign capital from 
abroad. By this he does not mean the continuance of 
governmental aid, but the free development of investment 
between German and American private industry. Indeed, 
for a state official, Dr Erhard expressed himself with some 
firmness on the question of state loans and state investment. 
“T should like,” he told an audience in Germany recently, 

“to see the half-wit who will entrust his money to the state 

to invest it for him.” 


* * * 


Rebuke to Soviet-German Enterprise 


More revealing than official statistics of progress in the 
economy of the Pieck Republic is the experience of business- 
men in federal Germany: they find that the managers of 
publicly-owned enterprises in the eastern zone can be bribed 
with a pound or two of butter. But even the statistics—as 
given by Herr Fritz Selbmann, the Communist Minister of 
Economics, at a recent conference of managers of enterprises 
confiscated by the East German State—are a poor advertise- 
ment for Soviet planning in Germany. 


Monthly output has indeed risen by no less than 83 per 
cent, but only when expressed in values, and only when 
compared with the first half of 1948—a period of blockade 
by the west. Quantitative output, despite the lifting of the 
blockade, has not risen to anything like the same extent, 
except in the steel industry (now employing many more men 
than before the war), and in the ‘production of motor tyres 
and of window-glass. In the heavy industries, to which every 
incentive is given, the modest Two-Year Plan will be fulfilled 
by the end of the year, but many other branches of industry 
lag behind. According to one reliable estimate, total pro- 
duction in eastern Germany is not more than §§ to 60 per 
cent of what it was in 1936, wheras in Federal Germany the 
percentage attained is now 93. 


Moreover, the east German increase in output has not 
been nearly as great as the rise in the number of men enr 
pare Many works with more labour are producing only 
half of prewar output. In the metallurgical industry, for 
example, the ratio of wages to output has increased by no 
less than one hundred per cent. 


Herr Selbmann also showed great concern at the shoddy 
quality of the goods that are being produced. This is 4 
particularly serious matter because the eastern republic must 
rely on exports for much of its food and raw materials. The 
Russians are extremely critical buyers ; and even the inter- 
zonal trade partners across the Elbe are now too well- 
to consider the purchase of low-quality goods. Hence the 
new campaign in the eastern zone to create “activists of 
quality,” who will join the production “ activists” on whose 
performance and example all Soviet states rely 


It is one more milestone in Germany’s progress to. 

1s W urs in westem — 
Europe. Since the coming into being of the High Commis. | 
sioner’s office, all American aid to Germany, whether from _ 
State Department or from War Department funds, has been 
administered through the ECA mission, so that the conclusion _ 
of the agreement brings ECA procedures in Germany yir. _ 
tually into line with those adopted in cther European _ 
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where Planning Goes Wrong 


The financial situation described by Herr Selbmann w 

unsatisfactory. The Ministry has completely failed 
» control the confiscated enterprises, which work under its 
command ; with “ well-nigh criminal irresponsibility ” they 
wve indulged in an orgy of building, without regard to the 
gotral investment plan. The consumer goods industries 
ye so heavily indebted to the banks and the central budget 
that they have “ jeopardised the liquidity of all other publicly- 
owned enterprises.” Part of the trouble is due to the fact 
that firms are holding stocks of unsaleable goods that had 
ast millions of marks to produce. In addition to censuring 
ii those concerned, including the trade unions, Herr 
Sdbmann gave a warning that enterprises must find some 
my, apart from raising prices, of absorbing the rise in costs 
hat will follow the recent abolition of subsidies on coal and 
ather raw materials. 


Another cause of anxiety to the rulers of eastern Germany 
is the constant smuggling of assets to the west. For years 
ast, firms have been shifting their headquarters out of reach 
a the Russians, share packets have been transferred, and 
pant removed. In an attempt to prevent the mortal decline 
i the eastern zone, an example is to be made of business- 
men, officials and politicians who are accused of transferring 
assets of the Continental Gas Company to the west. “The 
criminals of Dessau” are to be tried, and a general witch 
hunt is going on among business managers and the workmen 
vho—for reasons so incomprehensible to the Soviet mind— 
tid and abet them. 


* * * 


The Technologist’s Rainbow 


Sir Lawrence Bragg has thrown his own colours on to 
the mixing palette of technical education. He was speaking 
a the Home Universities conference in London last Saturday 
on methods of improving technological education in Great 
Britain. The end of producing better applied scientists for 
research and industry is universally approved ; the means are 
widely disputed. Sir Lawrence selected three important 
aspects of the controversy. First, there was the relative 
absence of freedom in the technical colleges, most of which 
ue owned by local authorities, which keeps them in the posi- 
tion of poor relations of the universities. Secondly, he 
advocated as an ideal the establishment of new centres of 
higher technical education which, like the universities, would 
te free to decide their own courses and standards, and would 
presumably receive an Exchequer grant with the same free- 
dom from internal interference as the universities. Thirdly, 
with or without the existence of such institutions, he main- 
ined that one end of the wide spectrum of technological 
tducation had a place in the universities, and that if separate 
institutes were at present impossible then the universities 
must do as much in this sphere as they could. 


These are sound suggestions. There should be no rigid 
line of demarcation between technical college, technical insti- 
tute and university department and the metaphor of the 
spectrum is apt. The trouble is that the middle colours are 
missing. At one end there are the technical colleges and at 
the other the universities. Between the two there is nothing 
but the beginnings of five highly specialised colleges of 

ed technology such as those for rubber, foundrywork or 
clock-making. 

The universities had doubled the number of students in 
their technological departments between 1938-39 and 1947- 
1948 and it is probable that some of them could still expand a 
ite more without seriously affecting the balance of studies 
in the universities. But these possibilities of expansion do 
tt meet the nation’s demand for advanced technical educa- 
tide, It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that several para- 
Wmiversity institutions are required, perhaps in the same towns 


‘8 universities, on the lines of the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 
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But even this is not enough. At bottom almost all the 
arguments in this controversy spring from questions of 
prestige and money. Hence the reluctance of those who are 
— in the evens departments of the universities to 
upport expansion outside the university orbit. One possible 
method of bringing together all the different inptlnut bins 
might be to follow the precedent of a Royal college, which 
would award degrees (B. Tech.) to the non-university 
students and elect fellows from the universities, technical 
institutes and colleges alike. This would secure a recognised 
standard of degrees in all non-university institutions, and it 
would bring together the post-graduate elements inside and 
outside the universities. These at the moment lack the 
exchange of ideas and experience vital to bridging the gap 
between pure and applied science which many observers 


have noted as a characteristic weakness of the British 
economic scene. 
7 * a7 


The Dons’ Dilemma 


_ Oxford and Cambridge have now decided to pay 
higher salaries to their dons—a decision which the provin- 
cial universities reached six months ago. The decision has 
not been without its embarrassments. Overtaken by the tide 
of devaluation and economic crisis, both the older univer- 
sities have been caught in the awkward situation of voting 
themselves higher pay at almost the exact moment when 
civil servants and trade unionists were being told to tighten 
their belts. The dilemma was faced in the open at 
Oxford when an amendment was moved and rejected for 
postponing until 1951 all increases in salaries over £900 a 
year except those for medical appointments. Oxford 
teachers were not prepared to deny themselves what had 
been gained already in other universities. Nor, one suspects, 
were the non-medical professors enamoured of an amend- 
ment which would have given to the “ medicos ” still greater 
advantage over them. 

At Cambridge the debate took a slightly different course, 
but again the salaries of the staff in the medical faculty 
were a bone of contention. This is a bitterly con- 
troversial subject, common to all universities, of which 
the last has probably not been heard. It springs from 
the Spens report on the “Remuneration of Consultants 
and Specialists” (Cmd. 7420), published in May, 1948. 
The report concerned the national health service, and in 
that context seemed reasonable enough. Its object was to 
provide a scale of salaries for consultants who joined the 
national health service whole or part-time. The unintended 
effect was to bring to public notice the difference between 
the earnings of a consultant in a hospital and a full-time 
medical professor paid by a university. 





We regret ...-. 
to announce that we can no longer accept 
orders for the 1950 edition of Tue 
Economist Diary. The size of the edition 
was substantially greater than for 1949, but 
it was, nevertheless, insufficient to meet the 
heavy demand from home and overseas. 


We suggest .... 
that the best way of ensuring that you are 
not too late next year is to instruct us to 
notify you when the 1951 edition is ready. 
All you need do is to write your name and 
address on the back of a postcard and send 
it addressed to: 1951 Diary, Tue 
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The difference was glaring. And so by the well-known 
process of the spiral, first the clinical medical, then the 
preclinical medical and then all the non-medical professors 
have had a rise in salary, and with them all their junior staff. 
This rise was possibly necessary to deal with the cost of 
living, but it has not obliterated the invidious distinction 
between the medical and non-medical faculties. (Only at 
Cambridge have the medical staff not secured the full 
measure of preference.) In 1939 the average professor’s 
salary was £1,115 a year. In 1946-47 it was £1,534. The 
new scales lay down a basic salary for professors outside the 
medical schools of {£1,600 (plus a block grant, originally in- 
tended for supp'ementing the salaries of particularly dis- 
tinguished or senior individuals, but in fact used by most 
universities, in part or in whole, to increase the minimum to 
£1,800 or £1.900), of £2,000-£2,500 for medical professors 
and of £2,250-£2,750 for clinical professors. An ironic 
feature of the whole affair is that Government economies 
have forced the hospitals to make fewer appointments of 
consultant status than was expected, so that in some cases 
those at the spiral’s centre have benefited others more than 
themselves. 

* * * 


Paper for Periodicals 


The President of the Board of Trade has given the 
periodical press of this country a most acceptable Christmas 
present. He announced in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day of last week, that, as from March Ist next, existing 
magazines and periodicals “ will be allowed to use all the 
paper they can obtain.” The restrictions on new publica- 
tions will also be withdrawn. Newsprint, unfortunately, is 


still scarce and the newspapers will continue to be strictly 
rationed. 


It is wrong to look gift horses in the mouth. But it is 
perhaps permissible to point out that this is another illustra- 
tion of the present Government’s unwillingness to remove 
restrictions until they have become virtual dead letters. Not 
very many periodicals have been using their full ration for 
some time past, and if a free market had been restored a year 
ago it is doubtful whether it would have exerted more than 
the slightest upward pressure on prices. For a year longer 
than necessary, there has been official discrimination against 
the more successful of the existing periodicals (since they 
alone have been kept short of paper) and an official ban on 
new periodicals (save those of insignificant circulation). 


The Economist, as it happens, is one of the minority of 
periodicals to which the removal of the restrictions will make 
a substantial difference. It was in July, 1945, that the deci- 
sion was deliberately taken to print The Economist on very 
thin paper, in order to keep within sight of the demand for 
copies without reducing the number of pages below the 
minimum necessary to provide the service that readers have 
come to expect. At that time, the circulation was some 75 
per cent in excess of the highest prewar figure. The present 
circulation is more than two-and-a-half times that of July, 
1945, and four-and-a-half times that of 1939. This has 
financial consequences to which we confess that we are not 
wholly indifferent. But the justification of the thin paper 
policy is not mainly a commercial one ; it lies in the fact that 
it has enabled us, broadly speaking, to provide a copy of 
The Economist for everybody who wanted one. The indul- 
gence of readers has, therefore, been given to each other 
as much as to the journal itself. 


It will be an unmitigated relief to be able to choose paper 
for its suitability alone, and not for its weight. We hope, later 
in 1950, also to restore the grey cover of prewar years. 


* * te 


The Manstein Trial 


Trials for war crimes may serve two purposes, which are 
distinct, though they are often confused. The first is what 
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may be called the restriction of national vengeance, 

a mation at war suffers atrocities committed by the enem 
against its prisoners of war and civilians and subse 

wins the war, it is natural that there should be retaliation : 
and it is a gain for reason and humanity that the retribution 
should not be indiscriminate, but applied according to q 
recognised code of law and by a proper procedure of ] 
trial to the individuals responsible. But, however legal and 
however fairly administered, such measures remain funda 
mentally a taking of redress by the injured party. 


The wider aim of war crimes trials should be, and hes 


been widely intended to be, the firm establishment of a 
system of impartial international criminal law commanding 
respect even from the vanquished enemy. Unfortunately, 
this aim cannot be realised as long as the law is applied only 
to the vanquished and the victorious nations openly set them- 
selves above it. Charges of the most terrible kind have been 
fully proved against the leaders of Nazi Germany and their 
subordinates, from the killing of war prisoners and execution 
of hostages to the deportations for slave labour and the horrors 
of the concentration camps. But west Germany is full of 
refugees from the east who know that similar outrages were 
and are characteristic of Russian practice ; and if it is said 
that Russian atrocities in Germany or Austria were only the 
outcome of German cruelties in Russia, a German can reply 
that the Russians did even worse to the Poles and Balts 
who had never invaded them. 


As for the western Allies, though the grosser kinds of war 
crime have not been charged against them, it is unlikely that 
they would emerge unscathed from judgment by a tribunal 
strictly applying the international law of 1939 in such matters 
as the bombing of non-military objectives. In any case, 
whether charges against any one of the United Nations are 
true or false, there is no tribunal before which they can be 
brought, and the contrast with the rigour of the law applied 
to Germany is glaringly obvious. 


* 


The most striking feature of the Manstein trial has been 
the fact that he was tried before a British court on charges of 
acts committed exclusively in Poland and Russia. Both 
Poland and Russia demanded his extradition, and it has never 
been officially explained on what ground it was refused. 
Presumably it was considered that it would have a bad effect 
on German opinion at a time when western co-operation with 
the Russians had broken down and the western allies were 
beginning to consider German feelings. But, as a com- 
promise, the British Government decided to give Manstein 
(and others who have been kept from the court by death or 
illness) a trial by a British court. So Germany has witnessed 
the strange spectacle of one of its most brilliant generals being 
tried and sentenced by the British four years after the end 
of the war for what he did to Russians, thereby showing a 
disinterested passion for justice which would be impressive 
if it were not of such limited application. 


* * * 


Syria without Statesmen 


“A third coup d’etat” is a thorough misnomer for last 
Monday’s upset in Syria. By comparison with the true 
coups of last April and last August—in the first of which 
President Shukry Kwatly was kidnapped and banished, and 
in the second of which Marshal Zaim and his prime minister 
were shot at dawn—this third piece of army dictation was 
a tame affair. No one was killed. The same government 
carries on. All that happened was that one of the many 
army cliques that is opposed to union with Iraq administered 
a sharp rat-tat on the door of Syria’s new and weak “ pro- 
visional chief of state.” Its purpose was to teach him to 
mind his p’s and q’s and not to sign a presidential oath 
binding him “to act for the accomplishment of the unity 
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of the Arab countries.” It succeeded. Mr Atassi sent a 
message to the Assembly Saying that he was too ill to take 
the oath. The idea of union with Iraq is shelved. 


The incident gives a sorry but true snapshot of the state 
of Syrian politics in 1949. In the first four months of the 
year a cabinet of businessmen, with some grasp of the coun- 
uy's economic needs, did its best to repair the ravages caused 
by years of rule by nationalist dichards who had quarrelled 
with the Lebanon, the oil companies and other possible 
contributors to the Syrian exchequer. In April, Colonel 
Zaim overthrew them in the name of patriotism. Everyone 
hoped for a Mustapha Kemal ; but power went to Zaim’s 
ead. By August some thought him mad and, again in the 
name of patriotism, Colonel Hinnawi murdered him. This 
time, the army put in his place a caretaker government with 
instructions to draft a new constitution and to go back to 
democracy. Elections followed in November. They took 
plage in an atmosphere of complete public apathy. That 
only 39 per cent of the roll troubled to vote is not explained 
by the boycott proclaimed by the nationalists. The public 
trusted no one. Syrians are not famous for moral courage 
and most of the best men had retired into business or to 
their estates. 

The party that was returned to power, which is liberal 
and calls itself Populist, represents chiefly the merchant class 
af Aleppo and is young, inexperienced and parvenu in the 
eyes of anyone who does not belong to it. It holds under 
jo out of 114 seats and is confronted by a majority of 
independents. It cannot raise a finger against the army. 
Yet the army itself is divided and demoralised by its recent 
intrusions into politics ; just as Hinnawi threw out Zaim so, 
now a Colonel Abid Shishakali has thrown out Hinnawi. 
The political equipment with which Syria starts the year 
1950 is, therefore, an army full of embryo Napoleons and a 
chamber full of embryo plans, but without the patience or 
the capacity to see to their administration. 


* * * 


The Clapp Approach 

This portrait of one Middle Eastern state makes a gicomy 
introduction to part II of the Clapp report—that is to the 
long term recommendations by the United Nations Economic 
Survey Group that has been studying the Arab Refugee 
problem in relation to Middle East development. This report 
will not be published in full until mid-January, but Mr 
Gordon Clapp, on his way through London this week, gave 
an adequate summary of the thoughts that he is going to 
utter. ’ 

The keynote of his plan is that the Middle Eastern govern- 
Ments must work for any help they are to get. They must 
want it and ask for it, and produce plans for it through 
national development boards which (where these do not 
exist already) they must set up for the purpose. The plan's 
second new feature is that the benevolent body to which 
these new boards will turn for long term aid will supplement, 
but will not be the same as, the United Nations directorate 
which (as was described in The Economist of November 
26th) is to help them with providing work for the Palestinian 
tefugees. The new body will be different in nature because 
twill be appointed and financed only by the powers contribu- 
ting money and experts to the long term schemes—in the 

st place only by America, Britain, France and Turkey. It 

consist, presumably, of four men who are a cross between 
Pfo-consuls and engineers, and the organisation they set up 
will, at an initial cost of only $10 million, provide sponsors, 
isers and general advocates on behalf of the local boards 

y described. 

As an illustration of the kind of help this body would be 
Prepared to give, the report will set out four sample pilot 
' ” of the type it wou'd be prepared to consider—one 
in Arab Palestine, one in Jordan, one in Syria and one in 
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Lebanon. The report’s concentration upon these smail 
begiunings should pour a salutary cold douche upon fan- 
tasies “of more than Oriental splendour” to which Mr 
Clapp’s name has been linked in Middle Eastern newspapers. 
One, for instance, envisaged “the rapid construction of a 
canal from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean.” 


* 


It is just possible that this new international body, if com- 
posed of men of sufficiently arresting and informed per- 
sonality, will have for the Middle Eastern governments an 
attraction that, in their mistrustful xenophobia, they have 
never felt for other foreign bodies at their disposal—the 
Middle East Supply Centre, the International Bank, the 
American Export Import Bank, or the British Middle East 
Office. It is also just possible that one or two successfully 
accomplished pilot schemes might set a fashion of leaving 
some matters to the hitherto mistrusted foreigner. It is 
advisable not to be too sanguine ; several of the local govern- 
ments are shaky ; the expert development boards they have 
tried are apt to quarrel with their politicians ; few of them 
want to borrow meney unless they may spend it without 
foreign restraint. Perhaps the best augury for Mr Clapp’s 
new “ approach ”—his own word—to Middle East develop- 
ment is that two of his pilot schemes are in the area adminis- 
tered by King Abdullah. For Jordan, under its present 
ruler, is one of only two Arab states—Saudi Arabia is the 
other—that do not think it below their dignity to trust effi- 
cient foreigners with a measure of direct management. 


* * * 


The LCC takes Notice 


It must be accounted for grace to the London County 
Council that it has accepted public criticism of the architec- 
tural qualivy and administrative organisation of its housing 
programme. On Tuesday last, only a fortnight after the 
publication of its own book which sets out the present 
organisation in all its ponderousness, the Council decided to 
transfer the prime responsibility back to its architects’ depart- 
ment, from whose hands it was removed in 1945. There are, 
however, two reservations to be made. A return to the pre- 
war organisations will not itself effect improvements—the 
LCC’s prewar housing schemes were not of a high quality. 
It is up to the architect’s department to show that they can 
build dwellings worthy of the world’s largest housing 
authority. Secondly, the architect’s department is only to 
take charge of schemes approved after January I, 1950, so 
that it will be two years before the public will have an oppor- 
tunity to judge the merits of the change in policy. 


* * * 


Measure for Measure 


The President of the Board of Trade, in reply to a 
recent Parliamentary Question, said, “ Where intoxicating 
liquor is supplied in quantities of less than half a pint in 
England and Wales, and in quantities of less than one pint 
in Scotland, sale by Imperial measure is not compulsory, 
nor is the quantity supplied required to be stated in terms 
of measure.” It was perhaps no surprise to the House to 
learn that a tumblerful more or less is al! one north of the 
border, but a Scottish Nationalist may well feel that if the 
Sassenachs can stoop to examine the minute gradings of their 
“nips” and even discuss them in Parliament, then indeed 
Westminster is no place for him. The English, on the 
other hand, are more likely to be disturbed by this revela- 
tion of the quicksands of private enterprise beneath their fect 
where they are accustomed to the firm foundations of legal 
regulation ; the absence of statutory compulsion in any field 
of buying or selling is discovered these days with shocked 


surprise. 
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Publicans, if challenged, claim that they sell “ by the 
price.” Few of them trust their barman’s elbow ; some use 
little bucket measures; but most use the intriguing auto- 
matic pourer which is graded “ 5 out,” “6 out” or “ 7 out,” 
eic., according to the helpings it measures out of a spirit gill. 
A “7 out” pourer, for instance, gives 36 measures 
to the bottle. Which kind he uses depends on the 
proprietor’s judgment. In one bar, a prosperous custom 
may justify the use of a “4 out” and a charge of 
perhaps half-a<rown for whisky; im another a poorer 
class of custom may prefer smaller helpings at a lower 
— without the indignity of having to ask for them. 

or most customers, however, the distinction between a 
“single” and a “double” will remain the only one they 
bother to remember. This field of free enterprise, it appears, 
is under the eye of officialdom ; there is a committee at 
present engaged in studying the retail sale of intoxicating 
liquors. If consumer-research is any part of their project, 
now is the season to call for volunteers. 




























The Wages of Death 


Tue Society of Friends, by the unostentatious manner in 
which they consign their dead to the tomb, have long set 
others . an example they ought to follow. We have 
procured, and we publish, the expenses of the funcral of 
ene of the most distinguished members of that body—a 
man who in life possessed of all the advantages of a large 
fortune and high consideration. 

|The bill then followed. Including a “ 
dress, sheet, pillow, and matiress,” “ @ stout lead coffin . . 
and “a smooth elm case .. .”; it totalled {25 9s. 6d. 
It was then contrasted with two other bills, of which one 
foliows.} 


super fiannel 


” 


£ s. a. 

To one lead coffin, one oak coffin and inside 
shell We or die oe pb ... 1810 0 
Coffin cloth 114 4} 
Drugget ; ni 1 4 93 
Making... “i oe 


Three ministers’ hathands and scarfs, 1x yards 
each ; 18 yards of crape 
Clerk’s hatband ... a 


Sexton... ee AX bg 18 
Two beadles and staffs covered 19 
Six pall-bearers and scarfs 0 
Six bearers oes & 
Five coachmen ... j 
Coffinmaker and scarf 10 
Undertaker 10 
Assistant 10 


Youth (sic) : E 

Six mourners and scarfs 

Five pair of men’s gloves 

Ten ditto ia 
Thirteen gentlemen's ditto 
Nine ditto 

Fifty-six hatband ties 

Use of best pall ... ae 

Use of seven best cloak a 
Opening vault, funeral fees, etc. 
Coaches a 

Five coachmen ... 

Fees to two beadles 

Fees to two bearers 
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£80 19 10} 

Such a contrast must promote that reform in under- 
takers’ bills which has long been demanded. Certainly 
there is no greater mockery, or more offensive spectacle, 
than that which is called a “ splendid funeral.” 


The Economist 


December 22, 1849 
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Perén Attacks the Press 


The Perénistas have scemingly become restless over the 
degree of freedom permitted to the local opposition and 1 
foreign agencies in Argentina. Another gun has now been 
fired in what will possibly turn out to be a gleichschaltung 
operation. Last month two members of the anti-Argentine 
activities committee made a surprise visit to the two great 
independent dailies, La Prensa and La Nacion, and installed 
auditors in the business offices. Their ostensible object was 
to scrutinise the accounts for any evidence that the two 
papers had received donations from the opponents of Perén 
in the 1946 elections. To make sure of adequate publicity 
the visitors took the precaution of inviting along a corps of 
reporters and press photographers from the leading Perdnista 
organs. The inquisition was later extended to the Com- 
munist organ, La Hora, the American news agencies, the 
National City Bank’s local office, a branch of the Bank of 
London and South America, and the Argentine Jockey Club. 


These operations are the latest in a series of attacks on the 
independent Argentine press which the regime usually 
accompanies with dark warnings against “ foreign meddlers.” 
Both La Prensa and La Nacién are widely read in Latin 
America and have an international reputation for news 
coverage and balanced editorial comment. Both are critical 
of Perén’s policy, especially of its economic aspects. To date 
there has been no direct interference with their editorial work 
but further trouble appears to be in store for them. Repre- 
sentatives of the police have remained on the premises ever 
since. 

Perén recently announced to a large conference of the press 
that he would bring a libel suit against the two papers for 
printing a report alleging that the President had enriched 
himself in office. They were said to have given too much 
prominence to Perén’s denial that while in office he went 
from rags to riches. The process, Perén claimed, had been 
in the reverse direction, and to prove his point each reporter 
was presented with a photostat of a bank statement certify- 
ing the existence of a mortgage on his country estate. The 
Federal prosecutor will handle the suit which will be brought 
under the provisions of the so-called “ disrespect” law. 


* * * 


Secrets of the Soviet Navy 


One of the major puzzles of the North Aulantic defence 
planners looks like remaining a puzzle for some time to 
come. Estimates of the size aad quality of the Soviet sub- 
marine fleet have been bandied abouy with happy irresponsi- 
bility, since few people are in a ; sition to challenge the 
figures. This week, the publication of the 1949-50 edition 
of “Jane’s Fighting Ships” shows that the secrets of the 
Soviet Navy are still closely kept. In their foreword, the 
editors state that they gathered a large number of reports 
about the Soviet Navy, but that these reports could not be 
reconciled one with the other and that some could scarcely 
be credited. After this warning, they go on to say: 

Under the current naval construction programme, within 
the next five-year plan, it was hoped to have 1,000 sub- 
marines completed for service by 1950-51, of which 400 
were to be in the Far East, 300 in the Baltic, and the 
remainder in the White and Black Seas; but it 1s 
extremely doubtful whether the Russians have the shipyard 
capacity and the trained technicians necessary to build an 
underwater fleet of this size in such short time. 


They report that, in fact, possibly more than 100 Russian 
submarines were put in hand for delivery this year. 

The successful planning of how the defence resources of 
the 12 Atlantic Pact Governments are to be apportioned 


depends largely on reasonably accurate information of the 


size and performance of the Russian submarine ficet. 
long supply lines to Europe constitute one of the most 
vulnerable parts of the whole defence network ; if the threat 
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to them is likely to be at all formidable, the Allied navies 
and naval air arms will continue to demand substantial 
fractions of the national defence budgets—in Britain £189 
million, in the United States $4,900 million. Official opinion 
in America and this country—as publicly expressed—has 
wavered between uncertainty and confident assurances that 
things might be worse ; but at the back of every naval expert’s 
mind is the question: how well have the German technicians 
served their Soviet and Anglo-American captors ? 

Germany, it should be remembered, began Hitler’s war 
with 57 U-boats ; by the end of August, 1942, 304 opera- 
tional U-boats had been built and of this number 105 had 
been lost. Yet, during the whole of 1942, with about 100 
U-boats continuously at sea (if not simultaneously in action), 
the Germans sank a monthly average of about 500,000 gross 
tons of shipping. Anti-submarine measures are much bette 
now than they were then, but submarines are improving, too. 
If the Russians are in fact building submarines at the rate of 
100 boats a year, it can only be because they believe sheer 
weight of numbers might overcome the technical superiority 
of the Atlantic navies. 


Shorter Notes 


In a leading article in The Economist of last week reference 
was made to Mr Baldwin’s dissolution of Parliament on 
May 10, 1935. This should have read “ May 10, 1929.” 

The sixth annual report of the Catering Wages Commis- 
sion has some strong words on the apathy of Government 
departments towards the tourist industry. It mentions five 
recommendations which were put forward to various depart- 
ments as 4 means of encouraging the tourist trade—or rather 
of getting rid of its worst handicaps—and the replies it 
received were as follows: from the Ministry of Works, “ the 
hotel and catering industry can be given no priority”; from 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, “the recommendation will 
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be borne in mind” ; from the Ministry ot Food, “ no relaxa- 
tion of the price control on meals can be granted at present ”; 
from the Board of Trade, “ policy . . . is as flexible as it can 
be, . .”; from the British Transport Commission, “ the matter 
is already under consideration.” As the Commission points 
out, this is not the right attitude to adopt rowards Britain’s 


biggest dollar earner. 
* 


The new Australian Cabinet was announced last Sunday. 
Mr Menzies, the Prime Minister, is keeping himself free from 
departmental responsibilities ; Mr Fadden, the leader of the 
Country party, is to be Treasurer ; Mr Casey is to take over 
a new department of National Development, and Mr P. C. 
Spender, K.C., is to supersede Dr Evatt as Mirister for 
External Affairs. For the first time in Australia a woman, 
Dame Enid Lyons, who is the widow of a former Australian 
Prime Minister, is to be given cabinet rank as Vice-President 
of the Executive Council—a post much the same as that of 
Minister without portfolio. The new Cabinet has 14 Liberal 
and five Country party members. The only surprise was 
the appointment of Mr Casey, who was generally expected 
to take over the department of External Affairs ; he is, how- 
ever, an experienced mining engineer as well as a diplomat, 


and his new department will meet an urgent need in Australia 
today. 
« 


The Voortrekker celebrations which have been going on 
in South Africa reached their climax last Saturday during the 
unveiling of the huge monument to the Great Trek outside 
Pretoria. It was generally feared that the celebrations would 
lead, as the centenary celebrations in 1938 did, to a new wave 
of extreme nationalist feeling. Instead, Dr Malan, Mr 
Havenga and General Smuts all met on a common platform, 
and the occasion seems to have been marked by a welcome 
softening of policy on the part of Dr Malan and his party— 
at least as far as the European races are concerned. 










How to capture cash 
from Canadians ~ 


I’ you WANT to do business 
with Canadians. . . nore is the 
time to take advantage of the 
great opportunities opened up 
to you! Fly to Canada yourself 
~andestablish personal contacts 
in this valuable hard-currency 
market. And in the U.S.A., too! 
Remember, orders will go to 
those manufacturers who get in 
fust. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines offer 
you the most frequent direct 
Service to Canada. At London or 
Prestwick, vou step aboard one of 
T.C.A.’s famous North Star pres- 
surised Skyliners. Only a day later, 
and you are in Montreal, with 
wamediate connections to any of 
2 important cities throughout 

da and the U.S.A. Moreover, 


Teans-canapa “11_Lined 


Full injormatron and reservations from yourT 


you can save dollars by booking 
T.C.A. right through to your final 
destination beforehand. 

Fast T.C.A. services leave 
Britain for Canada daily, Let 
T.C.A, take you there —and you 
will take the orders ! 


















\_/ WINTER HOLIDAYS 
Z52,<2 IN SUNNY BERMUDA 


Enjoy dollar-free winter holidays 
in sunny Bermuda and the West 
Indies ! T.C.A. offer you through 
bookings at special rates —- you 
fly in North Star Skyliners, via 
Montreal to Nassau, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Barbados. No 
dollars necessary, because T.C.A. 
pay overnight expenses in 


Montreal. 


ravel or from 

27, PALL MALL, LONDON, s.W.t. _ Telephone: WH Itehall 0851 
(Passengers and Air Cargo) 

. Ss Address: PRESTWICK AIRPORT, AYRSHIRE, SCOTLAND 

Tol. Clangees Central 3428 or Prestwick 7272 (Ext. 268/9) 


IT’S ONLY A DAY BY 
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Another important reason 
for the speed and flexibility 
of Underwood Sundstrand 
Accounting Machines. 

You're looking at the control 
plate of an Underwood Sund- 
strand Accounting Machine. This 
little device does virtually all the 
“thinking.” The operator simply 


inserts forms and enters figures. Simplicity in Aligning Forms. Operators insert 
From there, the Control Plate forms directly to the writing position in one 


fast, easy motion, 
takes over and enables the 
machine to complete the work furnished, on either a proof tape or an 
automatically. You get controlled audit sheet, the instant each posting is 
accuracy, too. Printed evidence completed. May we explain further, with- 
of accuracy is automatically out obligation, in your own office? 


UNDERWOOD - ELLIOTT FISHER 
SUNDSTRAND 
MECHANISED SYSTEMS 
Speed the World’s Business 


OD 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTO., 18/19 Pall Mail, London, 5.W.1. Tel: ABBEY tou 
SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Books and Publications 


British Foreign Policy 


“ Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939.” First 
Serics. Vol. IIL. Edited by E. L. Woodward and Rohan 
Butler. HMSO. 909 pages. 32s. 6d. 


THE first two volumes of the first Series of this collection 
having given us the minutes of the Allied Supreme Council for 
the second half of 1919, the third begins the publication of the 
Foreign Office archives for the same period, for the six months 
following the signature of the Treaty of Versailles. Further 
volumes will appear on this period, for, as was obvious in 
advance, the documentation is on an exceptionally large scale 
in 1919; and this first instalment from the British records, 
of more than nine hundred pages, covers only three of the 
pressing problems which had to be faced in these months: 
the withdrawal of German troops from the Balnc provinces, 
developments in Russia, and the Polish-Ukrainian conflict over 
Eastern Galicia. 

These problems derived their urgency and their inter- 
connection from the fact that Russia and the territories that 
bordered on her in the west had become a political no-man’s- 
land, a power vacuum, as a result of the almost simultaneous 
collapse of the Russian, the German and the Austro-Hungarian 
Empires. This was the formidable situation which faced the 
Alhed Supreme Council and the individual governments of the 
remaining Powers. The Council tried to legislate for it ; but 
tS arrangements were inevitably incomplete ; and events in 
the second half of 1919 bore constant testimony to the gulf 
which exists between paper settlements and political realities. 
If the peace had been signed, the war was still on. If a settle- 
ment had been reached, it had still to be applied ; and its 
application was a matter, not of fixed and long-range policies, 
but of waiting on and wrestling with day-to-day developments. 


It is this which gives a special character to the documenta- 
tion in this volume. In the first place the prevailing confusion 
must have made the editing of the material a particularly 
difficult task. The topics dealt with were simultaneous and 
interconnected ; but they must be presented in separate 
chapters if they are to emerge with any clarity. The material 
itself is more than usually complex ; and to this difficulty is 
added the unavoidable multiplication of the British channels 
of communication at the time, as well as the over-lapping of 
British and inter-Allied channels and springs of action. Mr 
Butler, who is responsible for the First Series, has dealt most 
admirably with these complexities, the more technical of which 
are explained in a lucid introduction. 


One other result from the nature of the situation is that 
the material adds little that is new or startling to previous 
knowledge about the broad lines of British foreign pohcy. To 
take but one of the topics, the general British attitude to 
developments in Russia, the documents add very little of sub- 
stance to Lloyd George’s speech on April 16, 1919, to the House 
of Commons, which is printed as an introduction to that 
chapter. What they reveal is the execution, against the back- 
ground of day-to-day events, of the attitude outlined in the 
speech ; and, valuable as it is, this casts no light on the forma- 
tion of British foreign policy. The same criticism has been 
levelled with such monotony against the later volumes in this 
collection as to leave no doubt that, for light on the formation 
of British foreign policy after 1930 at least, the unrestricted 
access to all Foreign Office archives, which the editors enjoy, 
is not enough. With reference to the present volume, however, 
alihough it may be true that access to other archives would be 
more rewarding on this subject in this period of Lloyd George’s 


ascendancy, the documents themselves give out a more authentic 
and substantial ring than do some of the later volumes. T hey 
suggest that, if the formation of policy does not emerge, it js 
chiefly because no policy was being formed, because no clear 
policy could be formed in the situation which obtained. 


Journalists on Themselves 


*“ Dateline : Washington.” The Story of National Affairs 
Journalism. Edited by Cabell Phillips, Duncan Aikman, 
William C. Bourne, Homer J. Dodge and William A. 
Kinney. Doubleday and Company. 320 pages. $4.00. 


Tus book is a symposium gathered by a committee of its 
members to celebrate the goth birthday of the National Press 
Club in Washington, a city referred to by all too many of the 
twenty-one contributors as the “ news capital of the world.” 
The National Press Club is a remarkable institution, which, 
thanks to one of those mysterious real estate deals which were 
so common before, and so responsible for, the slump of 1929, 
owns an imposing building in the middle of Washington. On 
its top two floors (floors which, under the local building regu- 
lations, should not be there but were added while the building 
was in progress by special act of Congress, thanks to the 
pressure of Washington correspondents on their local Senators 
and Representatives) it has its spacious, but seldom aired, 
premises, for which it pays a rent of $1 a year. On the eleven 
floors below are the offices of newspapers from all over the 
world. (The floor immediately below the Club, for instance, 
houses The Times, The Daily Telegraph, The Christian 
Science Monitor, The New York Herald-Tribune, Chicago 
Daily News, Baltimore Sun, New York Daily News, the 
magazine Newsweek and a dozen others.) Most of the 1,400 
journalists who hunt for news in Washington belong to i. 
It has the worst cuisine of any club in the world, but its bar 
is the unofficial news exchange of the city and every morning 
men with some piece of information from the Department o! 
Agriculture, which they do not intend to use, will be there 
ready to barter it for something from the Treasury which fits 
the piece they are presently writing. 


The symposium is what is called a labour of love. With the 
exception of four of the eighteen pieces (some are the work of 
more than one hand) it is on the intellectual and stylistic level 
of the Old Boys’ section of a school magazine, It is curious 
that men trained to report an intricate story clearly and with- 
out delay should become so self-conscious when given time 
to correct their copy. (In one short chapter an exclamation 
mark is used thirteen times to underline a joke. Another 
chapter begins: “On a May morning in 1908 that section of 
F Street about seven, blocks east of the White House was quitt 
in the sunshine of a drowsy Washington spring.”) 


The remaining four pieces, however, are good enough to 
make the book worth buying. The two best are Mr Wallace 
Deuel’s account of the life of a diplomatic correspondent, 
which includes a beautiful analysis of the diplomatic lie— 
delivered by Mr Stimson when he was Secretary of State— 
and Mr Thomas Stokes’s bird’s-eye view of the whole field 
of news coverage today. Mr Bruce Catton has some valuable 
things to say about the uses and possible abuses of the press 
release and the Departmental Information Officer, who is as 
ubiquitous in Washington as in London but is also more 
circumscribed in his activities. Congress watches carefully 
to see that he gives only factual information and is discouraged 
from becoming a press agent for his political chief. And, 
finally, the history of censorship and information services 0 
both wars is written, much too briefly and all in one chapter, 
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by those who know most about it—Mr George Creel, who 

both for President Wilson, Mr Byron Price, Director 
of the Office of Censorship after Pearl Harbour, and Mr Elmer 
Davis, Director of the Office of War Information. 


But generally it is a disappointing book and must be con- 
sidered a lost opportunity. Its weakness is that, like Congress, 
it suffers from the seniority system. It has been written, with 
the exception of the four good chapters, by those who have 
heen longest in Washington and, for that reason, know least 
about the rest of the world. The immortal American phrase 
—“Fancy this happening to little me”—is implicit in the 
wide-eyed surprise of one writer after another who has 
avelled from reporting crime in Kansas to attending the 
President’s press conference once a week. 


The Estate of the French 


«Mise en Valeur de la France.” 
Portulan. 378 pages. 


M, J-F. Gravier’s motto is that of Candide: I] faut cultiver 
notre jardin. The garden in question is France; and this 
ambitious and stimulating book is a survey, a stocktaking and 
a preliminary blueprint for his conception of the France of 
the future. Here is the national estate—its geographical posi- 
tion and characteristics, its resources in soil, minerals, energy ; 
here are its inheritors—too few, too predominantly old, above 
all too unevenly distributed; here are the technical 
possibilities, the essential changes of organisation, economic 
emphasis, psychological attitude, political structure ; here, 
finally, is the estate as it should be, region by region, a 
balanced entity fitted once more to fill its historic (and in 
M. Gravier’s eyes inevitable) role of European leadership. 


By J-F. Gravier. Le 


It is, for all its remorseless geographical detail, a book which 
even a foreigner finds it hard to put down. M. Gravier brings 
to his task that loving enthusiasm which one can often hear 
tinging in the voice of a man who, having just acquired an 
old, rather dilapidated, but beautiful house and garden, 
explains its possibilities and outlines his future improvements. 
His economics are, indeed, of a crashing naiveté. He calcu- 
lates the optimum population of France—and of her neigh- 
bours—according to the resources of each in food production 
and energy, without it apparently entering his head that 
the nature of economic activity and the degree of the division 
of labour, geographical and other, may have anything to do 
with the question. He scorns economic liberalism (“ the free 
fox in the free chicken-run”) without ever displaying the 
faintest understanding of its mechanism. He rejects with 
tqual contempt the impressive mass-of evidence that the 
secular root of economic progress lies away from primary 
production towards secondary and tertiary activities ; he takes 
an almost physiocratic view of agriculture, When his facts 
fam be checked by a foreign reader, they are much 
too often fantastically wrong or wrongly interpreted. How 

t it would be were every farmhouse in England 
equipped, as he says they are, with running water and 
ckctricity. And how very peculiar is his deduction, from 
the proportion of building achieved in this country by public 
and private enterprise over the last four years, that the former 
Must be the more economical instrument. His admiration 
for Britain and British methods is gratifying, and, one would 
like to think, deserved, but its foundations are decidedly shaky. 

Yet, when one has said all this—and one could say more 
to the same effect—one still cannot help feeling that 
M. Gravier has hold of the right end of the stick ; that his 
plea for decentralisation, regionalism, the rebirth of local 
iMitiatives, and for a shift of emphasis, in policy or in educa- 
tion, towards technical and agrarian betterment, is more 
adequately founded than are the economic arguments with 

he supports it. There are few circumstances, after 
all, in which Candide’s dictum is inapplicable. This country 
i do with some of M. Gravier’s spirit if mot of his 
methods. 
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Shipping: Commerce. or Strategy ? 


“ British Ships and Shipping.”” By Peter Duff. Harrap, 240 
pages. 10s. 6d. 


Tue British interest in an expanding volume of world trade, 
which tends to be overshadowed at times by questions of self- 
Sufficiency and the balance of foreign payments, could hardly 
be more clearly exemplified than by a survey of the shipping 
industry such as Mr Duff has produced. Exclusive and 
mercantilist policies are old in the shipping business, and this 
account recalls that British shipping interests met the repeal 
of the Navigation Acts with forecasts of ruin. But, as it hap- 
pened, world trade expanded, and British shipping was 
sufficiently strong and efficient at the time to hold its relative 
place ; so that British tonnage increased from 4,420,000 tons 
in 1850 to 8,450,000 tons in 1870. By 1914 British and Empire 
shipping was 21 million out of a world total of 50 million tons. 


Although the aggregate size of the British and Common- 
wealth fleets had not changed greatly by 1948, their place in 
the world picture had begun to look different; for world 
tonnage by now was 81 million tons, and the United States 
registration had risen (because of the vast American war build- 
ing programme) to nearly 30 million tons. Unfortunate though 
this relationship may at first sight appear for the British 
shipping industry, it is still more embarrassing for the United 
States, which cannot hope to keep a fleet of this size profitably 
employed in a competitive world. But the American merchant 
fleet, if it cannot be used, is unlikely to reproduce itself ; what 
becomes, then, of the American strategic policy of keeping an 
adequate merchant fleet in being against the possibility of war ? 
The various devices so far adopted by United States maritime 
policy—the reservation of the coastal and inter-coastal and even 
the Hawaiian trades to the American flag, the subsidies on 
building, the discrimination over ECA cargoes—have by no 
means removed the effects of the great competitive dis- 
advantages under which the American merchant fleet labours. 
Mr Duff draws the outlines of a possible reassessment of United 
States maritime policy which would recognise frankly that the 
American need is strategic and not commercial—and would 
abandon, or at least moderate severely, the attempt to keep 
the strategic shipping reserve employed in commerce. 


The writer’s concern is not, primarily, with American affairs, 
or indeed with world affairs except in so far as they concern 
the British shipowner. He gives a lucid account of the com- 
position of the British merchant marine, and of the technical 
and economic considerations which govern its development. 
He is frankly sympathetic to the shipowner’s point of view: 
but his account of the shipowner’s problems is not the less 
useful for its frankness, and is rendered readable by the 
studiously plain language in which it expounds what are often 
specialised or technical matters. 


A Sound Tradition 


“Brown Studies.” By W. J. Brown, MP. Latimer House. 
224 pages. 98. 6d. 


Tuose who, in the bureaucratic paradise of the more or less 
planned economy, wistfully or passionately wish that a Cobbett 
or a Chesterton could be resurrected for a day to speak for 
England, may return thanks for Mr W. J. Brown. He may not 
equal the first in energy and output or the second in mastery 
of the glories of the English tongue, but he is in a sound 
tradition. He knows that tyranny is no less tyranny when its 
procedure is correct, meticulous and regulation-abiding 
than when it is arbitrary, private and blatant. He knows 
that the piecemeal erosion of freedom is more dangerous 
than a frontal attack. He knows that the best of causes will 
go bad in the hands of doctrinaires, of men who “’ave no 
backs to their ’eads.” He knows that there is a time to advance 
and a time to reconsider the direction ; twice, and effectively 
each time, he tells the story of the one Gadarene swine who, 
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to the scorn of his comrades, “ reacted ” against the magnificent 
solidarity of the rush down the steep place. 


Regular readers of the Evening Standard will find themselves 
familiar with most of the essays here reprinted, and the rest 
appeared originally in other periodicals. But they all bear 
re-reading extraordinarily well. Robust humour, equally robust 
commonsense, a most enviable knack of placing punches, and 
an unfailing grasp of human values, give them a more than 
ephemeral place in the literature of political controversy. It 
will be a bad day for Britain when the Browns lose their voice. 


A Stiff Pudding 


« Distributive Trading.” By Margaret Hall, 
University Library. 200 pages. 7s. 6d. 


WITH one exception this is a worthy addition to Hutchinson’s 
present series of handbooks. It is short, up to date, and (within 
the limits of its subject) sets forth the main factual basis in 
a readily accessible form. The writer has not, however, 
pampered her audience. Although this is an introduction to 
the subject for the general reader, she has not always taken 
the extra trouble that is involved for an academic economist 
in calling a spade a spade. 


Hutchinson’s 


Once a management takes into account that price reductions 
(intended to increase sales) may bring about price reductions 
on the part of its competitors, the attractions of price competion 
are reduced, probabiy eliminated. A market in which manage- 
ments take into consideration the effects of changes in their price 
policy on the price policy of others has been called an oligopolistic 
market. Conditions of oligopoly are widespread in this country 
and in the United States. 


and so on. This may be easy writing, but might not the 
general reader catch on more easily if simply reminded that 
when a handful of firms dominate the market, price wars 
between them no longer pay ? 


Like all modern books on applied economics, it contains the 
usual cold slap of indigestible abstract theory, complete with 
diagrammatic marginal analysis on axes x and y. Apart from 
the fact that the elements of conventional theory cannot be 
boiled down to twenty pages and retain any meaning for the 
average reader, the very attempt is itself a confession of failure. 
If pure theory has any relevance to the real world, surely it 
is the author’s job, not the reader’s, to fit them together ? A 
Chinese scroll and a Chinese grammar are not the same thing 
as a good translation; Chinese scholars will despise the 
grammar and the rest will merely admire the pretty pictures. 
Perhaps it is unfair, however, to expect a book of this kind 
to flout current fashion by dispensing with this conventional 
badge of economic respectability. Besides, Chapter Eight 
gives us very good measure in a spirited attack on resale price 
maintenance, 


Light on Incentives 


“Human Relations in Modern Industry.” By R. F. Tred- 


gold. Duckworth. 190 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Tus short book contains the substance of a series of lectures 
by a psychiatrist to groups of students, business men, trades 
unionists, personnel managers, nurses and doctors. The author 
believes that much industrial strife and inefficiency and some 
ill-health amongst workers can be avoided if those who have 
to deal with groups of people in industry have some know- 
ledge of elementary individual and group psychology. This 
he provides. 

In his discussion of “ incentives,” a subject which so often 
degenerates into a slanging-match between political opponents, 
he makes it plain that there are in fact numerous reasons why 
men work, that these reasons alter in one individual from 
time to time and that they vary in importance from man to 
man according to his temperament and character. Those who 
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belheve that there is some simple solution to present problems 
by increasing “incentives” plainly underestimate the com- 
plexity of the subject. 

An important section is devoted to neurosis in indys 
which is more important as an economic factor than most 
people realise. It is estimated, for example, that between a 
quarter and a third of all sickness is due to this factor, Ip 
this connection, a little space could with advantage have been 
found for discussing the influence of social security measures 
such as the Industrial Injuries Act and sick-pay schemes upon 
this problem. In dealing with morale, leadership, “ groups,” 
and “tensions” Dr Tredgold keeps his language simple and 
avoids the jargon of social psychology. 


try, 


The Happy Warrior 


“ Pipes of Peace.’’ By Sagittarius. Jonathan Cape, Limited, 
142 pages. gs. 6d. 

Wuo is the happy journalist ? Who is he 

Whom every prosy scribe would wish to be ? 

It is the gleeful spirit who declares 

The paradoxes in the world’s affairs, 

Disarms our criticism with comments wrought 

Centres upon some verse that pleased our childish thought, 

Who mocks at fools but at the same time shows 

That most exist among his party’s foes, 

Whose partisanship is redeemed by grace, 

But yet sometimes when called upon to trace 

Some awful issue in which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, 

Speaks for us all, and voices, as few can, 

The indignation of the common man, 

Then, e’er the mists of time obscure his cause 

Reprints, in certainty of more applause. 

This is the Sagittarius. This is she 

That many a journalist would wish to be, 


Shorter Notices 


“Practical Investment.” Compiled by The Investors’ 
Chronicle. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 326 pages. 12s. 6d. 


THE unrivalled experience of the staff of the Investors’ Chronicle 
in the discussion of practical investment has been applied in this 
volume to sketch a pattern of the whole field open for the invest- 
ment of British capital. In twenty-one chapters which are short 
and to the point, the scope ranges far beyond the immediate sphere 
of stock exchange investment, though here the description is more 
detailed, particularly of investment in commodity and mining com- 
panies. Other avenues such as investment in real property, building 
societies and life insurance are also given authoritative treatment. 
Perhaps the book is most useful in its clarification of taxation 
problems, in detailing the inner workings of the investment 
machinery, in clearing the fog from such subjects as bonus issues 
and official intervention in the gilt-edged market, and in analysing 
company earnings. 


“ The Pattern and Finance of Foreign Trade.” Published 
for the Institute of Bankers by Europa Publications 
Limited. 231 pages. 1s. 


THESE lectures, delivered at the recent International Summer 
School of the Institute of Bankers, were briefly commented on in 4 
Business Note in The Economist on September 17th. They include 
enlightened critiques of Britain’s inflationary position on the eve 
of devaluation by such lecturers as Sir Hubert Henderson and 
Professor R. G. Hawtrey and detailed case studies of particular 
sections of Britain’s foreign trade mechanism and problems by Mr 
Harold Wilson, Mr W. Manning Dacey, Mr Paul Bareau, Mr 
Maurice Megrah and others, The Institute of Bankers is to be 
warmly congratulated on so speedily making evailable in book form 
this well-blended potpourri of opinion and information. It 1s; 
however, a cause for rueful comment that, despite the intervention 
of devaluation, very few of these lectures—and certainly not those 
on exchange control—look in any way anachronistic. 
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Letters to 


The Dilemma of Defence 


gex,—In your arucle of December roth, you pointed out 
that at £800 million Britain’s detence budget, in terms of the 
utional income, is now about double that of the middle 
‘hires. 

ft is significant that this point—the proportion of their 
gational IAcCoMes devoted to the common defence pool by the 
jiantic Pact signatories—was recently discussed by the 
jmerican House of Representatives Committee on Foreign 
Mfairs. The Committee’s report, No, 1265, finds that if a 
gmmon percentage were struck, Great Britain could reduce 
her defence budget by £147 million. 

This thinking is quite clearly in the right direction. It is 
equally clear that if the dilemma you pose is to be resolved 
xt all, practical steps need to be taken in this direction. 
Throughout the entire participating defence area, the citizens 
who have combined in defence of freedom and justice are 
engaged in what is an emergent federal defence function. 
Where there is federal function, there also must be federal 
jnance. The general interest, economic and political, would 
utely be well served by a decision to integrate the defence 
budgets of all participating States in accordance with this 
principle. —-Yours faithfully, J. L. Grisson 
The Beeches, Gravelly Hill, Caterham 


Sterling Deals 


Sm,—Considering the British Treasury’s loathing of deals 
in stefling at a discount supposedly in contravention of the 
tules of the Exchange Control, the article entitled “ Argentine 
Maize Mystery” in your issue of December roth is apt to 
ewilder many a continental and American student of finance. 

To the foreign spectator the fact that the British Govern- 
ment have been willing to pay for the recent maize purchase 
‘rom the Argentine a sterling price at a premium of about 
13} per cent—if compared with the Chicago $ quotation— 
would seem to exhibit a similarity with certain much criticised 
sterling deals in non-British centres. It will be noted with 
imerest that you consider that “the new Argentine price may 
a fair premium to pay to avoid expenditure of dollars.” 

Amsterdam BANKER 


Electricity Off Peak 


S$m,—I notice that the correspondence in The Economist 
m the subject of incentives to shift electricity consumption 
0 off-peak periods makes no mention of differential rates to 
consumers. No doubt the differential would be impossible to 
administer in the case of small domestic consumers but indus- 
tal and commercial users, whose own peak hours are at all 
‘exible, might be glad to pay for the cost of installing a clock 
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the Editor 


controlled meter in order to obtain this advantage.—Yours 
faithfully, MICHAEL VYVYAN 
Odums, Carlton, Nr. Newmarket 


Communist Vocabulary 


Sir,—In your issue of December 3rd you publish a para- 
graph, “Dogs of Peace,” in which you misquote the recent 
resolution of the Information Bureau of Communist Parties. 

“ The task set to Communists throughout Europe,” you say, 
- - 1s to organise the ‘ ideological stupefaction of the working 
masses ”.”” 

What the resolution in fact stated is: “Thus similar to the 
Fascist aggressors, the Anglo-American bloc prepares a war in 
all directions : —military-strategical measures, political pressure 
and blackmail, economic expansion and enslavement of peoples, 
ideologically stupefying the masses and intensified reaction.” 

I know it would be useless to expect you to publish a letter 
outlining a policy which does not suit your book. But this is 
not a matter of opinion, it is just a question of plain distor- 
tion and falsification. And by so falsifying and distorting the 
resolution, you have in fact proved the accuracy of the state- 
ment in the Cominform Bureau Resolution that one side of the 
war preparations of the Anglo-American bloc is the attempt 
at ideological stupefaction of the masses.—Yours faithfully, 


Witwiam B. Harti 


“ 


9 Haslemere Road, N.8 


The phrase “ideological stupefaction of the masses” is not— 
and was not intqided—to be read as a quotation from the Comin- 
form resolution. It is an expression that is common jin the 
Communist Party vocabulary, and was used in the Note in question 
to express the view of The Economist that Communists spend much 
time accusing others of what they are doing themselves. It is our 
habit to put quotation marks around such expressions as this in 
order that readers may be aware of their source and significance. 
Mr Hall may find it helpful to read the leading article on Soviet 
Semantics in The Economist of November 19.—Eprror.] 


Cruelty to Children 


Sir,—I have read with interest your comments on the 
debate which took place in the House of Commons recently 
in regard to Cruelty to Children. There was, however, one 
serious mis-statement—that “it is only working-class parents 
who come before the Courts or indeed are warned by Inspec- 
tors of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children.” That assertion is not true. The Inspectors of 
the NSPCC warn, and have prosecuted when the need has 
arisen, people in all classes, including those who have ample 
means.—Yours faithfully, Davin SmitH, Vice-Chairman 


National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Santa Claus and the Multiplier 


(From Our American Staff) 


CCORDING to the census of 1940, there are in the 
United States some 300,000 persons who are Dutch 

by birth or parentage, and another five million odd who are 
German. The first group brought in Santa Claus (said by 
the Oxford English Dictionary to be of United Siates origin 
out of a Dutch dialect character spelled Sante Klaas) and the 
second the Christmas tree. Given the multiplying effect of 
factory production and the American propensity to spend, 
the mark of these two immigrations on the character of the 
American Christmas is out of all proportion to their numbers. 


The traditions of other nationalities emigrating to the 
United States during the last three centuries and a half also 
survive. The English holly and the mistletoe wreathe 
chandeliers and hang from door knockers, the Latin Catholic 
manger is dimly lit (by electric light) in churches as well as 
in museums, the Spanish musa de gallo is sung in New York 
as in Madrid. But while Christmas, like so many other 
features of American life, is a racy and incongruous mixture 
of customs brought across the Atlantic and those that have 
grown up since, the two symbols that dominate al] others are 
the white-bearded fat man in the red suit and the decorated 
evergreen. So potent is their spell that even the children of 
erthedox Jewish families, told that Christmas is merely an 
adaptation of an earlier Jewish holiday. reject the Talmud’s 
teaching and insist on celebrating the gift-giving virtues of 
the Dutch saint and the German tree. 

This year those gifts are lit with neon, washed with gold 
and spangled with rhinestones. The amount of glitter would 
dazzle an Alpine climber at high noon. Fifth Avenue looks 
as though it has sacked the riches of the world, not only 
those made by American factories, but also the rarities of 
other lands which have returned in quantity for the first time 
since the war. Clay donkeys from Italy, wines from 
Hungary, printed silks from France, saris from India, 
lacquer from Japan and caviar from Russia, even raincoats 
from England, crowd the Christmas counters, competing 
with American specialities such as cocktail glasses made to 
dribble down the unwary front and lipsticks wrapped in a 
gold-illumined scroll bearing the Christmas hymn. 


All these items and a thousand more are supposed to make 
their way into gift wrappings and under the Christmas tree 
by way of Santa Claus’ pack, and not all of them are destined 
for children. “Easily the most seductive gift,” says one 
reporter, “is a pair of cuff links made of solid gold and 
fashioned in the shape of naked ladies.” The white-bearded 
fat man in the red suit is still the children’s friend, but his 
wages are paid by the Salvation Army and the department 
stores. Outdoors he rings a bell and solicits alms for 
the Salvation Army. Indoors he makes sure that hovering 
parents know what dear desires the child whispers to him, 
and can find them without leaving the store. So successful 
is he, in both roles, that his work has become a short-term 
profession, though not yet unionised. The same men, cor- 
pulent by nature or by padding, apply for jobs year after year, 
and there is even talk of a school which trains them in mild 


jokes and smiling patience. Outside of flat feet, the only 
occupational hazard is the inflammable false beard. 

At the turn of the century there was competition between 
the stocking that Santa filled at midnight and the tree that 
parents trimmed as the resting place for gifts, but this now 
seems to have been resolved in favour of both. The tree is 
admittedly the more picturesque. It may be six inches high, 
made of plastic and bought at the ten cent store, or it may be 
168 feet tall like the Douglas fir set up by a town in the 
State of Washington. Wherever it stands it must be lit— 
with candles or their electric counterparts—and it must wear 
On its topmost branch a star that glitters. 

« 


The American willingness to believe that two of any item 
has more than double the virtue of one has a special affinity 
for Christmas madness. Two pairs of nylons (sold in ciger 
stores for $1 a pair) are known to be more than twice 1s 
good as one pair because they amount in fact to three pairs— 
the original two and the one that is left when ladders develop 
in two stockings of the original four. Two diamond clips 
are advertised as more than twice as good as one because 
together they may be combined into a third of a different 
shape. At least two radio sets are essential in a well-found 
house (this axiom has yet to be applied to television) and if 
one of them is portable its range may be extended so that 
two become three, four or five times as useful as one. 

The multiplier is the keynote of those illustrated adver- 
tising booklets whick reach the potential donor so con- 
veniently carly. You would like to give your great-aunt 4 
blanket for Christmas ? A good one will cost you $15, 
and will, of course, be incomplete without a blanket cover 
which, costing an additional $4.95, is itself a two-fold gilt 
as it “ protects your blanket and makes a lovely bedspread 
as well.” Your uncle needs a coat-hanger ? Have it mono- 
grammed, and send six. Your brother wants a box to hold 
his cigarettes ? Here is a new design with a plastic bird 
at one side which, when the appropriate lever is pushed, 
will pick out a cigarette in its long bill, and offer it. This, 
says the merchant, provides not only a cigarette box full 
of cigarettes, but also a “conversation piece” which 
“operates with one-fingered ease.” Box, bird, conversation 
and ease are a bargain at $4. The more expensive jewelleiy 
stores will provide playing cards picturing the Republican 
elephant at two packs for $3—the Democratic donkey 1s not 
displayed. Or they will sell you a pair of jewelled duck pins 
with ruby top-knots and emerald eyes for $5,600. These 
compete with Cadillacs done up in cellophane and mauve 
bows, ready in the garage on Christmas morning. 

There are moments when this incrustation of merchan- 
dising around what used to be the children’s holiday seems 
too heavy to be borne, and one wonders how long the warm 
heart and the Christmas spirit can survive it. But the pangs 
of abundance afflict only the grown-up. Unlike the pleasures 
of austerity, they do not yet have to be explained to the 


young. 
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The National Security 
Resources Board 


[FROM OUR AMERICAN STAFF] 


On November 16th the Washington Post’s first leader con- 
sted of a single sentence, under the heading “ Memo to Mr 
Truman”: “The National Security Resources Board has 
been without a chairman since last December.” Another 
December has now come round without a nomination. A 
“Help Wanted” sign is also hanging out at the Research 
and Development Board ; Dr Karl Compton resigned several 
months ago, and there are no indications of a successor. The 
Munitions Board was also without a chairman until it was 
taken over recently by Mr Hubert Howard, a Chicago coal 
merchant. But the National Security Resources Board needs 
more than a chairman. It needs agreement on its functions 
in both cold and hot war, particularly in view of the new 
machinery of defence established under the Atlantic Pact. 
The NSRB was set up under the 1947 Act which estab- 
lished the Department of Defence and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, co-ordinated intelligence through the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and established a formal link between the State 
and Defence Departments in the National Security Council. 
In the minds of a number 
of the people who had a 
hand in the drafting of 
the legislation, of whom 
Mr Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
never a man for half National Security 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY ORGANISATION 
The President of the United States 


Department of 
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of Mr Mon Wallgren, Mr Truman made Mr John Steelman 
acting head of the Board, with Mr David Stowe as his assis- 
tant. In effect, this carried out the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission that the NSRB be made part of the 
executive office of the President, since Mr Steelman is 
Assistant to the President and Mr Stowe is also a member of 
the White House staff. Mr Steelman, in his primary capacity, 
attends Cabinet meetings and the Board can, therefore, now 
meet informally after Cabinet sessions to discuss such matters 
as are not disposed of by the interdepartmental staff group 
which normally represents the members. And the acting 
chairman has no problem in securing access to the President. 
But this can hardly be a permanent expedient, and the present 
Statutory position of the chairman would become increasingly 
inadequate if more action and fewer surveys come to be 
required from the Board. 


As adviser to the President, the Board has two other ad- 
visory agencies with which it must get along, the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. With the 
former, it is likely to have only the difficulties arising out of 
amicable overlapping. But its dealings with the latter are 
affected by the disagreements within the Services of which 
much was heard this autumn. It is the NSRB’s function to 
estimate the country’s economic capacity in relation to the 
requirements of the armed 
forces. But super-aircraft- 
carriers and B-36 bombers 
are not made of the same 
materials, by the same 


National Security industries, with the same 
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economy. In short, it was $$$ iia items of equipment by the 

a 
t0 do in embryo the job Joint Chiets of Staff War Council Munitions Research and Munitions Board, and 
that the War Production Board Development Board handed on to the NSRB 


Board had done during 
the second world war. It 
was on this assumption 
that the Board’s first 
chairman, Mr Arthur Hill, proceeded to operate ; the phrase 
“intended to be a nucleus” was on his early organisation 
charts. But the assumption soon ran into brisk opposition. 
The NSRB, apart from its chairman, consists entirely 
of members of the Cabinet who, being the heads of 
ather departments, would not naturally be inclined to 
favour the growth of a super-agency. The Commerce 
Department in particular, sensitive to the relatively minor 
tole which it played in the last war, probably hopes to do 
better in the future. When the difference of opinion became 
sharp enough for the President to be asked to clarify the 
functions of the new agency, he supported the Cabinet view 
that the Board should be merely advisory. This ruling not 
only left the Board in a somewhat undecided position, but 
attention to a difficulty in its structure with which the 
Hoover Commission dealt promptly, in its report on the 
ional Security Organisation: the chairman of the NSRB, 
a Board composed of Cabinet members, is himself of sub- 
inet rank. 
Actually, the Board has not been materially handicapped by 
is situation during the last year. When, after Mr Hill’s 
esignation, the Senate refused to confirm the appointment 


| 
Department of 
the Army 


Department of 
the Navy 


for its practical industrial 
feasibility to be assessed. 
These tests of feasibility 
—you tell us what you 
want, we tell you whether you can get it—have been made 
in respect of a considerable number of items of equip- 
ment, the major metals, petroleum and shipbuilding ; 
phantom orders for war supplies have given manufacturers 
some idea of what they might be asked for. The results 
of most of the tests are secret, but the NSRB has made 
no secret of the fact that, for the present at least, the 
armed forces cannot have as much manpower as they would 
like if the civilian economy is to produce the required 
amounts of supplies. 


Department of 
the Air Force 


Among the early detailed industry studies made by the 
Board, that on machine tools was probably the most impor- 
tant ; other types of enquiry have included energy and utili- 
ties—electric power, coal, gas, and the water which the west 
has always known is short but which New York is only 
now coming to appreciate. A third set of estimates concerns 
transportation. The work on sea transport under Captain 
Granville Conway, former War Shipping Administrator, ties 


in directly with planning on the Atlantic Pact. Captain Con- . 


way’s preparatory visit to Britain last summer, to investigate 
the shipping capacities of the Western Union nations, pro 
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vided American background for the sub-committee of Atlantic 
Pact signatories that is to consider sea transport next month. 


Yet, however much the NSRB has accomplished in the way 
of surveys, if it is to be merely a survey-making, advisory 
agency, there is no organisation ready to do the job that the 
War Production Board did in the last war. As long as this 
is the case, the civilian side of the balance between the civilian 
and the military components of national policy-making is 
going to be up in the air. In the National Security Council, 
the balance between the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defence is already somewhat distorted by the fact that 
Mr Johnson, the Secretary of Defence, is a personality of 
much greater influence in the Democratic Party than Mr 
Acheson. The belief that the United States is very probably 
facing a long period in which a high proportion of the 
national product will be used for defence purposes, and will 
be subject to government action, is causing much sober 
concern. Dr Vannevar Bush, former head of the wartime 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, has recently 
given a great deal of space to the subject in his book, 
“Modern Arms and Free Men.”* The Committee for 
Economic Development, a nation-wide group of leading 
businessmen, has just released a report on “ National Security 
and Our Individual Freedoms,” which considers further 
development of both the National Security Council and the 
National Security Resources Board essential to the effective 
exercise of civilian supremacy in the national economy. 


American Notes 


Cotton at the Crossroads 


This year the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Brannan, 
did not receive the usual invitation to address the annual 
convention of the American Farm Bureau Federation. This 
pointed omission dramatised the separation of the ways 
between the Administration and the Federation, who are no 
longer struggling hand in hand, as they have been since 
1933, along the road to permanent prosperity for agriculture, 
To the Federation the path now chosen by the Administra- 
tion—the Brannan plan, promising high incomes to farmers 
and low prices to food consumers—leads directly to socialised 
agriculture and national bankruptcy. In Mr Brannan’s 
opinion, bankruptcy also lies at the end of the flexible price 
support route advocated by the Federation’s president, Mr 
Allan Kline. Furthermore, it would. according to Mr 
Brannan, leave the city consumer sitting hungry by the way-° 
side without lifting the burden of regimentation from the 
farmer. 


This last contention is substantiated, as Mr Brannan has 
been quick to point out, by the tribulations that the cotton 
farmers are now undergoing as the result of the Cotton Act 
of 1949, which regulates the imposition of acreage controls 
and marketing quotas. Congress wrote this Act under the 
guidance of the Farm Bureau and refused to give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the discretionary powers for which it 
asked. In consequence the Department can now do nothing 
to help the big cotton farmers, who already lead the opposi- 
tion to Mr Kline within the Federation. The protection 
which the Act gives to small farmers means that some of 
the big farmers are having to reduce their cotton acreage by 
§0 per cent or more, even though the total national cut this 
year is only 23 per cent (to 21 million acres). 


Resentment against the Act did not, however, drive the 
cotton farmers to reject the marketing quotas, limiting the 
amount they may sell, which are being applied to cotton 
for the first time since 1941. Tobacco is also subject to 
these quotas, but it is not yet certain whether surpluses of 
the other basic crops—wheat, maize, rice and peanuts—will 
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be large enough to require them. Next year all will be under 
the acreage controls without which they would not, since 
the new Agricultural Act, be cligible for the high price sup- 
ports to which they are accustomed. 


But Congress did not direct the Department of Agriculture 
to apply these limitations in their most drastic form, the 
only one in which they can hope to be effective. Farmers are 
still free to grow what other crops they like on their diverted 
acres, instead of being obliged to plant non-competitive soil- 
conserving crops such as clover. Southern farmers, for 
example, can produce soya beans, or even maize, instead of 
the prohibited cotton ; these feed crops will take the place of 
the maize which middle-western farmers are not allowed to 
grow. The Government is therefore likely to find itself 
nearly as heavily involved in the purchase of surplus crops 
next year as it has been this. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has already let it be known that its present borrow- 
ing authority of $4.75 billion will not be enough. 

If it becomes obvious that the new Agricultural Act will 
not work without much stricter regimentation, one of the 
chief objections to the Brannan plan will lose much of ss 
force with farmers. They are in any case being drawn 
towards the plan by its guaranteed income, which is 
becoming very attractive as their net income declines ; it 
has gone down by about 20 per cent in the last two years. 
Southern farmers are already showing an interest in new 
methods of guaranteeing cotton prices and it is by no means 
certain that all of the 1,400,000 farmers represented by the 
Farm Bureau are convinced that Mr Kline’s policy is better 
than Mr Brannan’s. The National Grange, the other big 
farm organisation, has also condemned the Brannan plan, 
but some of the 850,000 members would nevertheless like 
to give it a trial run. Next November farmers will be able to 
say themselves which road they want Congress to take. 


a * * 


Pensions and Prices 


The United States Steel Corr r-to>, the most reluctant 
and grudging of the large stee! companies to grant non-~<con- 
tributory pensions to its workers, has proved the first to pass 
on the costs of the new scheme to the consumers of steel. 
Prices have been raised by an average of $4 a ton for finished 
products, and the rest of the industry, though it deserted US 
Steel on the pension issue, is expected to follow its traditional 
bell-wether on prices. The increase is not greater, rather 
somewhat smaller, than had heen expected in industrial 
circles, in view not only of the estimated annual $80 million 
increase in social security costs, but also of higher prices for 
raw materials. 


Steel at approximately $100 a ton adds another $8 to the 
cost of an automobile, $3 to a tractor, and §0 cents to a 
refrigerator. But it does not follow that prices to the ult- 
mate consumer will be raised by this amount ; competition 
will force some buyers of steel to absorb the increase. It 1s 
likely, however, to rule out some reductions that wou!d other- 
wise have been made, and industries which themselves are 
committed to pay new insurance costs may be forced to make 
the consumer shoulder all or part of the burden. 


The moderating effect of the return of competition makes 
the present rise in steel prices less inflationary than that 10 


‘‘AMERICAN SURVEY’ is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent”’ or ‘* From a Correspondent in Ohio 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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1948, but this will not excuse the steel companies from having 
once again to justify their price policy to the appropriate Con- 
essional committees These are now controlled by Demo- 
sats, rather than Republicans, and consequently more vocal, 
though it is hard to see how they can do more than lock the 
sable door. 

The board appointed in the summer by the President to 
study the steelworkers’ claims against the industry recom- 
mended that the union, if it won old-age pensions, should 
forgo a wage increase, which might have an inflationary effect 
on prices. But the board went on to suggest that steel 

fits were high enough to permit prices to be reduced 
ind that, if this did not take place, the union would be 
justified in pressing for higher wages to enable it to partici- 
pate more fully in the industry’s prosperity. 

It is not unnatural that the steel companies should be 
anxious to recoup as soon as possible some of their losses 
inthe six-week strike. But the union (now prevented, by the 
rms of its contract, from pressing new wage demands until 
November, 1950) is more impressed by the fact that the 
profits of the US Steel Corporation, at $133 million for 
the first nine months of the year, were running, until Septem- 
ber, at a level higher than at any time for twenty years past. 
In the wake of the strike, operations are nearly 9§ per cent 
of capacity, and the price increase itself suggests the industry 
expects no early slackening in demand. 

It is healthy, no doubt, that the nation should realise that 
even non-contributory pensions must be paid for. But the 
lesson would have been accepted with a better grace if US 
Steel had not been sc eager to act as the instructor. 


* * * 


Veterans Learn Their Lessons 


Before long the voice of the veteran will cease to be 
heard on the college campus. Only 20 per cent of this 
year’s freshmen are ex-servicemen and women, instead of 
the §0 per cent that has been usual! since the war. In 1947 
there were nearly one and a quarter million veterans studying 
for a university degree ; now there are about 900,000 and 
only about one-third of college students are veterans, 
compared with three-quarters in 1946. It is no longer the 
undergraduate, but the graduate and professional schools, 
which are stretched to bursting point by the influx of ex- 
stvicemen. That influx, when it began in 1946, raised 
college enrolment to record levels but, in most, although not 
il, universities, its subsidence has only reduced the average 
tate by which the student body is increasing, instead of 
causing the absolute decline which had been expected. This 
year’s freshmen are evidently finding that their parents’ 
prosperity is an adequate substitute for the government 
bounty that has seen their older brothers and sisters through 
college. The university authorities are saying good-bye 
with regret to these comparatively mature and experienced 
ek-service students, who have nearly always taken their 
education seriously. Their needs have been met by changes 
aid improvements in college curricula and methods, many 
of which are likely to be permanent. ' 

Should jobs become harder to find, it is possible that 
some veterans may return to college and that others may 
ide to take advantage for the first time of the oppor- 
tunities which the government offers them. So far only 
comparatively few ex-servicemen have exhausted all the 
educational benefit to which they are entitled. The govern- 
Ment pays tuition fees of $500 a year and a subsistence 
grant of from $75 to $120 a month for periods which vary 
With length of service, disability and so on. Nearly half of 
year’s appropriation of $5.6 billion for the Veterans 
Administration will be spent on education and training, which 
since 1945 has cost the country about $7.5 billion. During 
t time over $35 billion has been spent on aid to veterans. 
also includes compensation and pensions, hospital 

care, business loans, unemployment benefits, and so on. 
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Two million veterans have gone to college under the 
scheme and an additional two and a half million have received 
other forms of teaching ; of these 500,000 have completed 
their elementary education. The number of veterans taking 
technical training is still increasing; it has gone up from 
600,000 at the end of 1947 to about 800,000 now. Many 
new trade schools have been founded since the war to cash 
in on the government’s generosity, and the VA has constant 
difficulty in preventing abuses. This is partly due to the 
frequent political pressure put upon it to relax its regula- 
tions regarding the courses which it is prepared to finance. 
It has, however, succeeded in making the veteran who wants 
to learn about dancing or fishing, or to develop his per- 
sonality, prove that the study will help him to get a job. 


* * *® 


Bulls in the Coffee Shop 


In the middle of November, Senator Gillette’s attention 
was directed to the high price of coffee when the Senate 
coflee shop gave the death blow to the traditional nickel 
(five-cent) cup, already moribund elsewhere, and the Senate 
restaurant abandoned its “ bottomless cup” policy of giving 
free refills. Mr Gillette already had a committee investigat- 
ing the gap between the price of food at the farm and on 
the counter. It at once began to inquire into its chairman’s 
allegation that speculators were responsible for the well- 
publicised rumours of a coming coffee shortage. The price 
had almost doubled in recent months and the New 
York Coffee Exchange had been forced to lift its ceiling on 
daily increases in green futures, from 1} to 2 cents a pound. 
The rise was halted by the news of Senator Gillette’s concern, 
but not before it had driven wholesale and retail prices up 
by 20 to 25 cents a pound. Even so coffee is still selling 
at well below the $1 a pound about which shopkeepers 
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have been whispering ; fear of this emptied their shelves 
and filled housewives’ store cupboards. 

The representatives of such trade organisations as the 
National Coffee Association and the Pan American Coffee 
Bureau were not particularly convincing when they protested 
their lack of speculative intent before the committee. There 
is no doubt that Mr Truman will improve the occasion by 
pressing for the tighter control of the commodity markets 
which he has been advocating for some time. There was 
also some conflict between the estimates given by various 


UNITED STATES COFFEE CONSUMPTION 


Imports Annual 
Year (thousand Consumption 
bags of a head 
132-2 Ib.) (Ib.) 

1937-39 (average) ....... 14,358 14:38 
BOGe ie casei ee stews 15,536 15-57 
Ee eee ane ee 17,045 15-62 
Ribs neon aie ee ania 12,962 13-77 
DE tis Abbe Cams aes 16,618 12-55 
MOT Giccs cae eewegaceces 19,707 16°31 
PONS oe SAGES FA 'e's ot 20,539 16-75 
RP Kpevsesh <3 kta KE 20,632 19-39 
BOE ta. pes «cuteness? 18,854 17-81 
SD: wccom sh < Stead oe neath ss 20,946 19-04 


* Coffee was rationed in 1942-43. 


government officials, one of them rushed hot-wing from Rio, 
on the effect the recent drought in Brazil will have on next 
year’s coffee crop. 

The drought certainly opened the doors of the coffee 
shops to the bulls and they were pushed wider by exhaustion 
of the stocks of Brazilian coffee which have been overhanging 
the market for many years. This encouraging event has been 
brought about by a decline in output, the recent recovery 
in European demand and the apparently irrepressible rise in 
US consumptioa. Impessible as it seems, the habit of drink- 
ing coffee is still growing in the United States and does not 
seem to be dependent on present prosperity. Individual con- 
sumption continues to go up, in spite of higher prices ; the 
population continues to increase, and most of these new 
citizens have hardly yet reached coca-cola, let alone coffee, 
drinking age. 

Since the United States already takes 70 per cent of the 
world’s exportable coffee and must import all its supplies, 
this autumn’s spectacular rise in coffee prices was only an 
extreme symptom of what is likely to be a long-term trend. 
This will last at least until newly-planted coffee trees begin 
to bear in five years’ time, but Latin Americans are not as 
enthusiastic as the American housewife would like about 
planting these trees. They remember when coffee sold at 
one-fifth of its present price; they are anxious to escape 
from their one-crop economy ; and they see an answer to 
their troublesome dollar problem in their near monopoly of 
this American necessity. 


w * x 
Encouraging Imports 


The trade returns for October, the first full month since 
devaluation, show a sharp decline in the excess of American 
exports over imports, but a clearer indication of the success 
of the policy of encouraging imports is provided by the alarm 
of some affected industries in recent weeks. In October, 
the export surplus was only $289 million, the lowest figure 
for nearly a year, but reduced exports, due in part to the 
steel strike, played a larger part than the increase in imports, 
The latter were $29 million higher than in September, while 
exports were down almost $56 million. Further increases, in 
British exports to the United States, at least, took place in 
November, but most of the foreign goods tempting American 
Christmas shoppers were bought before devaluation. 

One very useful guide post to the dollar-hungry has been 
provided by the National Retail Dry Goods Association in a 
report to the Economic Co-operation Administration. This 
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is a list of 400 items which it feels could be sold in quantit 
in the American market. The great value of the report 2 
that it specifies the price ranges in which such goods should 
sell, and the characteristics that will be demanded by Ameri- 
can shoppers. To reach these friendly counters, however 
foreign goods must pass through the needle’s eye of the US 
Customs. The Treasury, which controls the customs, feels 
it has already introduced such reforms as are possible without 
Congressional approval ; and Mr Snyder recently summoned 
customs inspectors from all over the United States to instruct 
them that the United States policy is no longer protectionist 
and that they must extend a friendly and helping hand to 
importers. 

As soon as Congress meets, it is expected that the Treasury, 
backed by the State Department and Economic Co-operation 
Administration, will submit legislation to amend the Customs 
procedures laid down by the Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930, 
The chief aim is to simplify classification and valuation so 
that importers may know, without undue delay, what rate 
applies to their goods. American foreign trade circles hope 
that this may mean the end of “foreign value” or cost of 
production as a standard of appraisal. International reform 
of arbitrary and antiquated customs procedure is part of the 
Charter of the International Trade Organisation, and the 
State Department puts ratification of the ITO charter first 
on its legislative list for the next session of Congress. But 
the charter is controversial, and hence legislation to amend 
customs procedure is likely to be made a separate measure. 

Even so, its passage may not be early or easy. Czech com- 
petition is felt in shoes and berets ; cheap foreign steel is 
reappearing, and even the toy industry, sheltered by a tariff 
that goes as high as 70 per cent, is sponsoring a quiet “ Buy 
American ” campaign and refusing to accept foreign advertis- 
ing in its trade journals. 


Shorter Notes 


During the past three weeks, any parent living in the area 
served by the New Haven Railroad has been able to take 
the family to the nearest city to visit Santa Claus for only 
25 cents a child for the round trip. The limit was 13 
children to a parent, which the railway thought would be 
enough for most families. In one Florida town Santa Claus. 
arriving by parachute, landed on the electric power lines and 
completed his descent ignominously by ladder. Park Avenue 
in New York is again lined with Christmas trees, lit with 
white and yellow bulbs only, to avoid confusion with the 
red and green traffic lights. Even sailors in the Pacific will 
have Christmas trees ; four thousand were cut for the Navy 
two months ago in the Californian mountains and sprayed 
with a special liquid plastic to keep them green. 


* 


It is a year since the Supreme Court ruled that the 
Bermuda military base, which the United States leases from 
Britain, was an American possession. It has now, however, 
decided that the similar base in Newfoundland is in a foreign 
country. The immediate sufferer from this semantic contra- 
diction is the widow of an airline employee who had hoped 
to obtain compensation from the Federal Government for her 
husband’s death in an accident at the Newfoundland base. 


* 


Since controls on instalment purchases lapsed last June. 
outstanding consumer credits have risen to over $17 billion. 
This record high level is due in part to price increases, but 
the ratio between instalment credits and disposable personal 
income is higher than it was in 1929. There is also an 
ominous reappearance of the easy credit terms and “no 
down-payments,” which entice consumers to contract debts 
they cannot pay and were in part responsible for the collapse 
in 1930. However, bankers feel that there is no cause for 


concern so long as national income remains high. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Trial and Death of Traycho Kostov 


(By a Correspondent) 


‘ incredible monstrosity of the case of Traycho Kostov, 
former Secretary-General of the Bulgarian Communist 

Party, stands out even against the background of the 
long and sickening list of judicial murders in Eastern Europe. 
Kostov and his ten co-defendants, all ex-Cabinet Ministers, 
Communist leaders of long standing, and high Communist 
officials, were tried according to a retrospective law passed 
only last month for the specific purpose of dealing with them. 
The President of the newly-created “Supreme People’s 
Court,” which tried the case, was also President of the “ Elec- 
tion Commission,” which ensured the 97 per cent govern- 
ment majority last Sunday, a mere 48 hours after Kostov had 
swung from the gallows, as a sort of “ eve-of-the-poll ” 
appeal to the voters. 


The trial itself did not take place in the Sofia Law Courts, 
but in the ballroom (specially decorated for the occasion) 
of the Military Club, which was packed with several hundred 
“shock-workers ” assembled there to enjoy the show. The 
indictment was such a fantastic document, even for a Com- 
munist trial, that neither the “ people’s judges” nor the 
accused and their counsel bothered to analyse it seriously or 
in detail. All they did was to shout in unison—with the 
notable exception of Kostoy—that “terrible crimes” had 
been committed and that “ the heaviest punishments ” should 
be inflicted on the traitors, spies, saboteurs and wreckers. 
Kostov’s counsel, an elderly Communist lawyer and a Com- 
munist M.P. went so far as publicly to rebuke his client for 
not having “confessed” in court. He fully accepted the 
prosecutor’s view of Kostov’s “ guilt” and argued that “ in 
a Socialist country it is the duty of the defence counsel to 
assist the Public Prosecutor in his noble task.” Finally, 
several hours after Kostov’s hanging, the Communist press 
published a sort of “ posthumous confession,”—it was three 
weeks later in the case of Petkov—in which Kostov was 
alleged to have praised his death sentence as “ absolutely 
correct and corresponding to the interests and peaceful 
development of Bulgaria in its struggle against Anglo- 
American imperialists and their agent, Tito.” 


“ Confession ” Withdrawn 
The sensation of the trial was, of course, Kostov’s plead- 
ing not guilty, repeated after the half-hour “rest” granted 
tim “to refresh his memory,” and defiantly reiterated, at 
the last day of the trial, when he delivered his “ last words ” 
before the Court, drowned in hisses and boos by the specta- 
tors. Kostov admitted that he had held “ anti-Soviet senti- 
ments,” though he had always “ respected the Soviet Union. 
But he denied having ever been a police spy, a Tito stooge, 
% a British agent. He was supposed to have confessed to 
Crimes in a 32,000 word statement, written in his 
own hand” during his long months of imprisonment. 
and panic-stricken by Kostov’s “not guilty” plea, 
the presiding judge asked him incredulously: “ Do you mean 
0 say that you reject your confessions written in prison? 
I do,” replied Kostov, amidst the “ indignant shouts 
tnd hisses of the audience. Whereupon judges, prosecution 
ence counsel, after a hurricd conference, decided 


simply to ignore Kostov’s statement before the Court and 
to stick to his “ written ” confession. 

Soviet and Communist commentators everywhere were 
furious at Kostov’s defiant attitude. In fact, for the first 
48 hours, obviously waiting for instructions, neither the 
Russian nor any other satellite radio station or paper 
dared to comment upon it. On the third day of the trial 
Pravda described Kostov “as a shrewd, experienced and 
determined enemy,” with a “soft and oily voice ” and “ the 
cunning eyes of a thief.” Pravda poked fun at Kostov’s 
“bent back,” not mentioning, or perhaps not even knowing, 
that Kostov had been a hunchback ever since 1924, when, as 
a Communist organizer, he threw himself from the top floor 
of the Sofia police building, where he had been tortured, in 
an unsuccessful effort to commit suicide. 


Plots and Counter-Plots 


The main charges in the indictment, fully substantiated 
by the “ confessions ” of Kostov’s co-defendants, were three: 
(1) that Kostovy had been a Bulgarian police agent and a 
British agent since 1942 ; (2) that he had plotted, under 
British orders, to proclaim Bulgaria a federal unit in Tito’s 
Jugoslavia in 1944; and (3) that he had plotted, in 1947 
and 1948, with Tito—and again under instructions of the 
“ Anglo-Americans ””—to overthrow the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Government, to assassinate Dimitrov and to “ detach 
Bulgaria from the camp of peace and democracy, led by the 
glorious Soviet Union.” 


Kostov dismissed the first charges with great skill and an 
obvious contempt for his accusers. He pointed out that all 
files of the Bulgarian police were captured by the Commu- 
nists in 1944 and that from these files, published officially 
by the Communist Party after the war, it was proved that 
Kostov had never betrayed anyone, even in the face of 
inhuman tortures, and had never been a police agent. To 
back its charges the prosecution brought to the court the 
chief of the Bulgarian Secret Police under King Boris, 
Andrey Pramatarov, who was condemned to death by the 
Communists in 1945, but, as has now been revealed, was 
not executed at the time. Pramatarov, whose life-long 
career had been to hunt down Communists, enjoyed himself 
before the Court testifying against the leader of the Com- 
munist Party, who had been his most dangerous enemy for 
over twenty years. 


The second charge—the Tito-Kostov plot in 1944—is 
from a political point of view the most interesting. It is 
quite true that in November, 1944 Tito and the Bulgarian 
Fatherland Front government were engaged in secret nego- 
tiations for the immediate proclamation of a South Slav 
Federation. These negotiations, however, were fully backed 
by the Soviet Union, as part of the Russian political and mili- 
tary offensive in the Balkans at that time. The Federation 
was not proclaimed only because of energetic opposition 
on the part of the British and American governments. Now, 
at the Kostov trial, a Pai olen ete: that these 
negotiations were a vile British to subjugate Bulgaria 
to Tito’s Jugoslavia. But there are embarrassing official 





® 
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documents on the subject: the British Notes of protest to the 
Soviet and the Jugoslav and Bulgarian governments. The 
Court explained this easily as a British trick of camouflage— 
Kostov had plotted to proclaim the federation but, in order 
to fool the Soviet Union and the world, the British had pro- 
mised to register their official opposition to the plan. 


Concerning the third charge (conspiracy with Tito in 
1947 and 1948), Kostov pointed out that he had always 
talked to Tito and to Rankovich in the presence of Dimi- 
trov, and that the Soviet government, and Vyshinsky in par- 
ticular, were kept well informed of the Jugoslav-Bulgarian 
negotiations. Kostov did not deny that concrete plans for 
a union of South Slav republics had been made between 
Belgrade and Sofia ; but, he argued, this had been the official 
Soviet and Communist policy at that time, Moreover, in the 
Stalin-Tito controversy, Kostov had taken Stalin’s side com- 
pletely. He was, he pointed out, one of the signatories of the 
anti-Tito proclamation produced by the Cominform in 1948. 


Kostov’s co-defendants presented the sorry spectacle of 
frightened, broken-down Communist leaders who went out 
of their way to denounce themselves as spies, traitors and 
enemies of the people, to ask for the heaviest punishments 
for their treacheries and finally to beg “ with tears in their 
eyes” for mercy and forgiveness. Up to two or three 
months ago, these people held the top posts of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party and government administration. Ivan 
Stefanov was Finance Minister ; Tzonyu Tzonchev, governor 
of the National Bank ; Nikola Pavlov, chairman of the 
powerful Control] Commission of the Communist Central 
Committee ; Nikola Nachev, vice-chairman of the Cabinet 
committee for economic and financial affairs; Vassil 
Ivanovsky, chief of the propaganda department of the Com- 
munist Central Committee ; Ivan Tutev, Minister of Foreign 
Trade ; Boris Hristov, Bulgarian economic representative in 
Moscow, and so on. 


Stefanov admitted that he had been a British spy since 
1932 (when he was a high Soviet official in France). Tutev 
revealed that he had worked regularly for the British Intelli- 
gence since 1935 and that he had become a Communist only 
because the British had ordered him to do so. 


Chaos in the Bulgarian Economy 


The confessions of sabotage and wrecking activities by 
several of the other economic minister: are more than 
revealing in that they indicate the chaotic conditions of 
Bulgarian economy today. According to Stefanov, the Five- 
Year Pian was based only on “ very rough estimates, which 
did not give a true picture of the financial situation.” The 
income tax system for 1946, 1947 and 1948 was also defec- 
tive and “did not correspond to the actual incomes of the 
population.” The credit and bank systems were “ complex 
and unworkable ” and caused the “ discontent of the people, 
especially in the villages.” The whole system of the govern- 
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ment quotas for wheat, rye, meat, eggs, potatoes, wool, 
vegetables, and so on, was “ arbitrary ” and “ disorganised.” 


The desperate economic plight of the country was cop- 
firmed by the latest decree of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, published during the Kostov trial. The 
decree speaks of an “ unhealthy and harmful attitude on the 
part of the government economic departments in the pro- 
vinces,” and compiains that “there is no state discipline,” 
The people’s councils (local Soviets) are proclaimed guilty 
of “wrecking tendencies” in connection with the govern- 
ment requisition of food produce. The official Communist 
paper, Rabotnichesko Delo, in a leading article, states: “The 
situation has become much worse, thanks to the sabotage 
economic policy of the treacherous band of Kostovites in the 
country.” Only 52 per cent of the government quotas have 
been fulfilled, and in some provinces the quota has not 
reached more than 10 per cent and even 4 per cent. Again, 
because of sabotage activities, 180,000 bread ration cards 
were distributed to people who had no right to possess them. 


These Communist admissions point to an almost com- 
plete breakdown of the state administration and the party 
machine, which is not surprising, as Kostov was—and had 
been for many years—the supreme controller of both. It is 
surprising, however, that the Russians should have chosen 
this particular moment to destroy the very loyal and, in many 
ways, very able and efficient leadership of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party. 


Striking Force in the 
Eastern Zone ? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BERLIN] 


WERE the para-military formations of the East German 
police, commonly known at present as Bereitschaften, ex- 
panding anything like as swiftly as some reports have sug- 
gested, there would be little cause for alarm. A really effective 
striking force of 200,000, or even of 100,000, is not nowadays 
created from nothing in a year. Only loose bandying of the 
generic term Volkspolizei has given rise to the popular mis- 
conception that the Bereitschaften are so many. The Bereit- 
schaften are an élite training corps within the Volkspolizei, 
which counts among its numbers some 30,000 Frontier 
Police, some 30,000 ordinary constabulary, the whole of the 
criminal police, and the new women traffic police. If the 
Bereitschaften were already as numerous as the entire 
Volkspolizei, they could be but poorly equipped, ill-trained, 
and of questionable reliability. As it is, they have come into 
being slowly, after very careful staff work. Approxi- 
mately 35 Bereitschaften, each 1,200 strong, have been 
formed since September, 1948. It is expected that by about 
the middle of next summer there will be 50—a total force 
of 60,000 well-armed men whose training will not have 
been scamped, and whose military efficiency must be 
respected. 


It became generally known in Germany in 1935 that, in 
his capacity as Reichsfuehrer SS, Heinrich Himmler was or- 
ganising armed formations complementary to the Leibstan- 
darte Adolf Hitler and the virtua'ly unarmed Allgemeine ot 
general SS. They were called SS Verfuegungstruppen, “ Dis- 
posal Troops.” Apart from their obvious usefulness in the 
event of trouble at home, it is doubtful whether Himmler 
appreciated at first how he would eventually want to dispose 
of them. When the pattern of the future became more clearly 
discernible, they were no longer called Verfuegungstruppen. 
Required for known ends they were expeditiously regrou 
into the formidable divisions of the Waffen-SS, whose role 
was beyond doubt. 


Something similar is happening in eastern Germany today. 


A totalitarian government, supported by only a minority of 


the 18 million people it rules, yet consumed with ambition to 
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A cooker which burns night and day without re-lighting . . . a cooker big 
enough to provide for twenty or even thirty people .. a cooker to save time, 
walk, health and temper . . . a cooker to gladden the heart of anyone who 
cooks for large numbers of people. 

Here at last is that very cooker, bringing peace and order to the kitchen of a 
big house or small hotel and the best of good cooking for everyone. It’s the 
Advance Cooker No. 1. . . the Wizard in the kitchen. Write now for the 
catalogue number 32 which tells you all about it. 
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extend its authority over another 45 million Germans beyond 
the Elbe, is making as careful provision as it can for adven- 
tures that are certain to come but.are still unpredictable mn 
detail. The Bereitschafien of the Volkspolizei are the 
German Communists’ Verfuegungstruppen—a reserve of 
iorce and experience that can be relied upon in fair or foul 
political weather anywhere inside Germany. In the mean- 
ume the rank and file of the Bereitschaften continue to train 
within their barracks, neither taking part collectively in 
ordinary police duties, nor being posted individually to units 
outside. So absorbed are the Bereitschaften in training that 
they are referred to from time to time simply, but rather mis- 
leadingly, as “the Police Schools.” The syllabus of the 
earliest-recruited formations is not planned to end before 
next May. 


Wehrmacht Generals in Charge 


Nominally the whole of the eastern German police force 
comes under the control of the Minister of the Interior, Karl 
Steinhoff, an unimpressive personality whose appointment 
can be attributed only to the intention of Walter Ulbricht, the 
Deputy Premier and Germany’s most influential Communist, 
to keep the real power in his own hands. Immediately be- 
neath Steinhoff comes Kurt Fischer, Chief of Police at the 
Ministry of the Interior, one of the group of German Com- 
munists who fled obscurely to Russia in 1933 and returned 
im 1945 in the wake of the Red Army. From Fischer’s desk 
the orders pass down two separate channels of command, one 
leading to the Land Police (frontier, criminal, and traffic), the 
other to the administration for training, which means the 
Bereitschaften. On matters concerning the Land Police, 
Fischer reports normally to his chief, the Minister of the 
Interior. On matters concerning the Department of Train- 
ing, he reports directly to Walter Ulbricht, the dominating 
figure in the east German Politburo, a man, like Fischer him- 
self, trained and trusted in Moscow, 


At the head of the Department for Training, immediately 
supervising the Bereitschaften, is another Communist of long 
standing, General-Inspector Wilhelm Zaisser. As “ General 
Gomez,” Zaisser commanded the Thaelmann Brigade in the 
Spanish civil war. In the last war the Russians put him in 
charge of a school for German prisoners, from whom he 
singled out many of the experienced Wehrmacht officers who 
are helping him in Germany now, including the former 
generals von Weech, Wulz, Lattman, Freitag, Ulex, and 
Heinemann. 


They have put in some hard work in the past twelve 
months, these competent professional soldiers and their poli- 
tical confederates. | Their administration for training is 
divided into four main departments. responsible for technical 
training, political indoctrination (Politkultur), general staff 
duties, and supplies. The 35 Bereitschaften which they have 
brought into being are stationed in the larger towns and prin- 
cipal strategic areas of eastern Germany. Six of them are 
within fifty miles of Berlin—at Potsdam, Eiche, Luckenwalde, 
Falkensee, Kyritz and Brandenburg. 


Training in Infantry Weapons 


The Bereitschaft has an establishment of four companies 
each of 250 men, and an additional 200 men with extra-com- 
pany duties. The company is divided into four platoons, 
which are subdivided into four sections, each composed of 15 
men. The sections specialise variously in the arms available. 
These include infantry guns, heavy and light machine-guns, 
machine pistols, and rifles. The equi t was at first of 
Czechoslovak, Polish, and Russian origm. In recent months 
General-Inspector Zaisser and his colleagues, in a bid to stan- 
dardise equipment, seem to have been able to get hold of a 

ood deal of old German stock. There are reports that one 
‘ormation, the Ernst Thaelmann Bereitschaft at Grossenhain, 
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between Dresden and Leipzig, has been equipped with ant. 
tank rifles, and that other formations are to be given some 


Russian 134 tanks. They have not yet been satisfactorily 
confirmed. 


While driving from western Germany through the Soviet 
zone to Berlin a few weeks ago, the present writer was hailed 
for a lift by what appeared at first sight to be an officer of 
the Volkspolizei. It was established in the opening gambits 
of conversation that the German had _hitch-hiked from 
Torgau in Saxony that morning, and was on his way home for 
a few days’ leave. Torgau, formerly a Wehrmacht prison 
now houses the police school, or Bereitschaft, from which the 
son of Max Reimann, the western German Communist leader 
recently deserted to the west. The young policeman—he 
was nineteen—said that his father, a forester, was a refugee 
from Insterburg in East Prussia. Unlike most of his com- 
rades at Torgau, he himself, was not an ex-prisoner of war. 
He, too, had wished to take up forestry, but had been advised 
“by the Russians ” that, since there were already too many 
foresters, he would do better to join the police. So there 
he was at Torgau, until next May, studying police duties 
(particularly frontier duties), mathematics, map-reading, and 
Russian, and listening to political lectures by German police 
officers and Soviet army officers. 


Two Uses for the Future 


What will become of the Bereitschaften when the first 35 
formations are ready in May ? The answer lies with Walter 
Ulbricht, the east German Communist Politburo. and their 
Soviet mentors. It is possible that the Bereitschaften may 
have to continue their training for a while longer, until it is 
decided whether the Soviet Army of Cccupation is to leave 
Germany or not, and what sort of striking force the east 
German Government will then require in support of its 
policies. The Bereitschaften are already strong enough to 
guarantee Communist law and order within the boundaries 
of the Soviet zone, if not beyond. If western Germany re- 
mains an obviously unassailable province it is probable that 
the Bereitschaften will evolve finally into first-class Com- 
munist police schools, from which officers and NCO’s will 
be posted regularly to the various organisations of the Volks- 
polizei. But they will always be there as powerful, indepen- 
dently-operating reserves of force. 


In the circumstances it is surprising that the three western 
Foreign Ministers have not yet closely questioned Mr 
Vishinsky concerning the breach of the Potsdam Agreement 
which the training and arming of the Bereitschaften consti- 
tute. They allowed the blockade of Berlin to be imposed 
stage by stage until they were driven to make the costly 
stand of the air lift. What defensive action may have to be 
regretfully taken one day against the Bereitschaften ? Eastern 
Germany, with a population of 18 million, already has a total 
police force of some 200,000, of which the para-military 
formations compose 21 per cent. Western Germany, with 
a population of 45 million, has a police force of 100,000 
men, whose only arms are a stock of rifles and pistols which 
can be drawn upon in an emergency. 


Trust Busting in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue conflict between the pure liberal philosophy of trust- 
busting and the control measures taken in Canada (as else- 
where) during the war has landed Mr St. Laurent’s govern- 
ment in a storm of unexpected trouble. Canada has had a 
Combines Investigation Act for man,’ years, but it has been 
constantly amended ; even the Liberal party has wavered in 
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its fidelity to the pure principle of economic liberalism that 

agreements tO restrict competition or maintain prices must 

aways be bad. After a low point in the early 1930s when 

the Bennett Conservative government watered down. the 

Combines Act to almost nothing, the Liberals have made 
sive amendments, putting teeth into the Act. 


By the amendments of 1946, Mr Mackenzie King’s govern- 
ment gave a civil servant, called ihe Commissioner, the power 
fo start an investigation into suspected combines without 
quthority from any Minister, to seize files and interrogate 
witnesses, and then to make a report which the Government 
was bound to publish within 15 days. Prosecution was not 
bound to follow, but it was held—and this was Mr King’s 
main point—that automatic publicity was in itself the 
strongest possible weapon against combines which operated 
against the public interest. The Commissioner clothed with 
these powers was Mr F. A. McGregor, a man who had been 
private secretary to Mr Mackenzie King in the early days 
of his premiership and who had been associated with the 
fight against combines since the First World War. 


During the second world war, when proceedings against 
combines were si-bordinated to price-control and production 
directives from the Government, Mr McGregor became 
enforcement officer for the wartime Prices and Trade Board ; 
in that capacity he could both see that industry complied with 
wartime orders and also exert some influence over any formal 
authority that might be given to a particular industry to 
restrict competition. With the end of the war, the Canadian 
Government embarked on a policy of gradual decontrol. Mr 
McGregor, believing that the danger of combines operating 
against the public was greater than it had ever been, returned 
to his job as Combines Commissioner. He kept a watch on 
each industry as it was decontrolled. In September, 1947, 
when both the flour-milling and the interconnected baking 
industry were freed from controls, Mr McGregor found 
grounds for investigation, and, as a result of his report on 
the baking industry, prosecutions are now pending. As a 
result of his report on the flour mills, however, the Liberal 
Government has been going through some difficult times and 
he has resigned. 


Report on the Flour Mills 


The investigation into the flour mills covered the period 
from 1936 until September, 1947. The report, summarising 
thousands of seized documents and interrogations, found 
that throughout this period the Canadian National Milling 
Association and eleven member firms had operated an illegal 
combine. The report was completed and delivered to the 
Minister of Justice on December 29, 1948. This Minister 
happened to be newly appointed, a former premier of 
Manitoba, Mr Stuart Garson, who did not get to Ottawa until 
several days after the report had been delivered. He was 
later to plead that with the best will in the world he could 
not have digested the report and had it published before the 
ery date, January 13th, as required by the Combines 

ct. 


On this technicality, he had universal sympathy. But the 
report was not actually published until November 7, 1949, 
by which time the Combines Commissioner had resigned in 
depression and futility, and the Liberal Government had won 
a June election—with the flour mills report neatly and 
illegally hidden in the Government vaults. What happened 
between January and November would normally be a privi- 
leged maiter of discussion within the Cabinet and between 
Senior civil servants, but, because of the peculiar circum- 
Stances, the veil has been lifted on some of these events. 


When Mr Garson, the Minister of Justice, in the midst of 
Many cares attending his new office, finally read the report 
on the flour mills, he realised it dealt with the period of war- 
time controls about which he knew nothing. So he con- 

the Minister who, remaining from Mr Mackenzie 
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King’s wartime administration, knew most about them. This 
was Mr C. D. Howe, who had been Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, and who, when he saw a summary of the report, 
promptly insisted that the millers had had Government 
sanction for their wartime collusion, and that it was impossible 
to attack them now for the co-operative arrangements they 
had made in carrying out the Government’s wartime policies. 


Arguments in Secret 


In the argument which developed—still in secret—neither 
Mr Howe nor Mr McGregor could convince the other 3; and 
Mr Garson, the Minister responsible for Mr McGregor’s 
department, was caught in the middle. The wartime controls 
on milling had been complicated and unique. Wheat was 
exempted from price control. Most of it was sold overseas 
and earned whatever price it would fetch. But a free price 
for wheat in domestic consumption would have wrecked the 
structure of price controls; so an arrangement was made 
whereby the millers would sell their products below a ceiling 
based on a certain prewar period, and they would get a 
subsidy to make up for whatever their wheat cost them above 
a certain fixed price. In return for this subsidy they agreed 
to the strictest profit control taking in export as well as 
domestic sales. It was therefore argued by Mr Howe and 
senior Officials of the Prices Board that the flour millers’ 
wartime co-operation could not be against the public interest. 
They could make no excess profits, and any widespread price 
reductions would merely have cost the taxpayers more in 
subsidies. 


Mr McGregor was unimpressed. He had turned up letters 
and agreements between milling compunies which had every 
air of being furtive and conspiratorial. The Government 
could produce no formal authorisation to the millers to agree 
on minimum (as well as the enforced maximum) prices ; 
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and he believed that a prewar combine had been perpetuated 
throughout the wartime control period. 


The Government therefore found itself legally bound to 
publish the report, but practically it could not do so without 
one of its senior ministers (Mr Howe) and some of its senior 
civil servants (including Mr Donald Gordon, the wartime 
head of the Prices Board) publicly contradicting it. It chose 
illegality to embarrassment. It suppressed the report, and 
went ahead with preparations for the election of last June in 


which it won an overwhelming majority. 


It may be claimed that no embarrassment after an election 
is as bad as a lesser embarrassment before one. But Mr St. 
Laurent’s government has had a bad time since these facts 
came to light. Mr McGregor, an honest and conscientious 
civil servant, resigned at the end of October. In explaining 
its actions the Government had to reveal much more than 
it would have liked. The Opposition and the press pursued 
it fiercely, not necessarily in support of Mr McGregor, but 
at least in indignation at the suppression of the report. It was 
argued that if parliamentary democracy were as healthy here 
as in Britain, at least one minister would have had to resign. 
That is not going to happen ; but the reaction of parliament, 
press and public has been enough to present a stern warning 
to this or future governments. And parliamentary democracy 
cannot be in too weak a state when a Government enjoying 
the support of 190 out of 260 members of parliament has 
been driven into a position of such humiliating self-defence 
as this one has. 


Trading in Spain 
[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE are no commercial secrets in Spain. Every transac- 
tion, whether import, export or re-export, is open to public 
investigation, and full details are available to anybody who is 
interested in his competitors’ activities. This information is 
given, not only post factum, but, in many instances, even in 
advance. 


The Ministry of Commerce publishes full details of every 
import and export licence issued and, as all foreign trade is 
licensed, the interested parties can learn in advance what 
their competitor intends to do in the near future. The data 
give the name of the licensee, and also the quantities, prices, 
country of origin and final destination of the goods. The 
issue of import and export licences may, however, 
give an incomplete picture of actual trade transactions 
because licences may be left unutilised ; but for a payment 
of about £15 a year one can obtain full and detailed infor- 
mation of the extent to which these licences were taken up. 


In Malaga there exists a publication marked “ confi- 
dential ” which is available to anybody who subscribes to it ; 


‘it gives details of the manifest of every ship, large or small, 


arriving at or leaving a Spanish port. The editors or com- 
pilers of this publication, the Informaciones Totelo, have 
access to copies of every bill of lading, and tabulate the 
information contained therein according to country of 
origin and destination and the type of merchandise ; they 
give full details, including name and address of consignor 
and consignee, as well as nett shipping weights and the full 
value of the goods as declared on the invoices. 


The publication rips open all important business secrets. 
In any other country it would be looked upon as containing 
most valuable trade information, and it would immensely help 
any live firm to expand its business activities into fresh fields. 
But not in Spain. There the volume of business done seldom 
depends on commercial experience, drive or ingenuity. In 
Spain trade is done, not by the firms who excel in salesman- 
Slee ability, but by people with contacts and access to the 

channels. 
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No Fixed Rates of Exchange 


The selling and buying price of export and import goods 
as given in pesetas, is a riddle which only few can solve. On= 
hundred pesetas can stand for anything between ros, and 
£2 10s. It all depends on who receives and on who pays for 
the goods in question ; a fixed rate of exchange does not exist 
The cambio (Spanish term for a rate of exchange) has more 
than a hundred different values. Every commodity, either 
imported or exported, has a different rate of exchange, and 
it often happens that the same commodity has a rate of 
exchange varying by as much as 75 per cent, according to 
the firm which figures as exporter on the invoices or bill of 
lading. 

This rate of exchange, which is the key to any busines; 
transaction, is often fixed by arbitrary officials of the Ministry 
of Commerce in conjunction with the Money Institute. ft 
happens that, for the very same commodity, one firm jis 
obtaining an exchange rate amounting, for example, to 50 
pesetas to the £, while his next-door competitor may obtain 
as much as 150 pesetas because he succeeded in finding the 
right contact and the right person to submit his case to the 
officials who fix the cambio. 


Officially, the rate of exchange for the pound sterling varies 
at the moment from 4§ to 7§ pesetas. In practice, there are 
many commodities for which the Spanish exporter can obtain 
as much as 250 pesetas to the £. This is achieved by the 
loophole known as “ free sterling.” The Government allows 
the importers to import freely any commodities they require 
for a part of the sterling earned on the exports to Great 
Britain. In the black market this free sterling fetches as much 
as 250 pesetas according to the commodity imported. If, for 
example, the free sterling is used for motor-cars, luxury 
goods, or certain chemicals, it will fetch nearly 250 pesetas 
on the semi-official black market. In many instances fabulous 
fortunes have been made in the last two years by Spanish 
exporters who used their sterling earned through the so-called 
Combined Accounts for importing from Britain and the 
Commonwealth goods which were in short supply in Spain, 
and for which exorbitant prices were charged. 


Affair of the Fruit Juices 


There are also some cases where the rate of exchange is 
fixed in a very irrational manner. It happened last year, for 
instance, that exporters of natural citrus juices from Spain 
obtained 50 per cent free sterling, but this concession was 
denied to the exporters of orange juice concentrate. It is 
well known that it is always in the interest of the exporting 
country to ship concentrate rather than natural juices, because 
the former is manufactured, while the latter is a raw material. 
Nevertheless, because of the special connections which the 
shipper of the natural juice had at the Ministry, he succeeded 
in obtaining the rate of exchange of nearly 75 per cent higher 
than that of the shippers of juice concentrate, and in this way 
forced several factories to work short time because they could 
not stand the competition from the specially favoured firms. 


Foreign trade missions, especially the British Trade 
Mission in Spain, have on many occasions tried to convince 
the Spanish authorities of the necessity for stabilising the 
position, but so far without result. Negotiations are always 
protracted and difficult, especially where the syndicates of 
the various trade organisations are involved. There are alsv 
the so-called Committees of Study, who try to investigate 
every problem, but who are often afraid to make a decision 
lest it may adversely affect anybody more influential than 
themselves, No agreement is made on a long-term basis 
because the “contacts” prefer short-term agreements a 
frequent changes which make their position stronger and 
more influential. It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, 
that trade in Spain is restricted ; the opportunities for 
engenaiin while the present situation prevails are very small 
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I. the export factories, where speed in handling, as 
surely as speed in production, can write the next few chapters of British 
history; at the Docks, where the speed of unloading and loading directly 
affects our day-to-day lives, manpower has an ally. The electric truck, 
economical, simple, speedy, rugged and easily maintained, is saving time and 
man-hours where saving counts most. Batteries power these trucks: and 
the hard worked ‘electric’s’ reputation for freedom from breakdown is a 
measure of what its battery can take. The Chloride Eiectrical Storage 
Company has played an outstanding part in the swing to ‘electrics’. Three 
out of four British electric truck manufacturers fit Exide-Ironclad. Behind 
each Exide-lronclad, Chloride and Exide 
Battery lic the experience and progressive 
improvements of over 50 years of battery 
manufacture. 










THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction 
near Manchester PBB 





















STEEL 
TAKE-OVER 





It means that thinking men and women of 
all parties who are increasingly uneasy about 
the nationalization of steel and its effect 
on prices, exports and employment have a 
real chance to ask for this question to be 
reconsidered. 

The choice is between nationalization and the 
present proved policy. This policy is:— 

1 To retain healthy competition in service, 


costs, quality and inventiveness. 


2 To stimulate progress through co-operation 
in research, recruitment, training, etc. 


3 To protect the public interest by Govern- 
ment supervision of the industry through a 
board, representing management, workers 
and the public. 

Under this policy output has been raised, prices 

kept down and traditional good labour relations 
maintained, 


corer 
STEEL 
is serving you well 


Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Saving on 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the resumption of the 

Anglo-American oil talks in Washington, the Govern- 
ment has announced its decision to “ require ” importers 
of oil into Britain to “ absorb the surpluses of the sterling 
oil companies” before they draw supplies from dollar 
sources. The importers concerned are the American- 
owned companies which developed their British market 
as an outlet for the products of their parent undertakings 
—and which at present still deal almost entirely in dollar 
oil. They are companies which have served the British 
economy well. 


The decision takes effect next month ; and while, for 
a matter of months or weeks, technical difficulties may 
hold up its full application, there is little reason to doubt 
that the import licensing system is able ulumately to 
enforce it. Its effect will be greatest in fuel oil, the com- 
modity of which the British companies (and Anglo- 
Iranian in particular) happen to have the largest surplus. 
Half the British inland requirement of fuel oil is at 
present supplied from dollar sources, and the whole of 
this share is to be replaced by “ sterling” fuel. But fuel 
oil for ships’ bunkers may not be affected at all—and at 
first sight this seems a possible loophole. 

It would be naive to expect the Government’s decision 
to be met with dumb acquiescence. The American oil 
companies, themselves embarrassed by a surplus of fuel 
oil (which can arise at Abadan, Ras Tanura or the US 
Gulf from not dissimilar causes), will not take much 
comfort from the prospect of keeping their selling 
organisations busy with supplies bought from their com- 
petitors under virtual compulsion. But there is no doubt 
that they will also see a wider significance in the new 
departure. For’ some time past the spokesman of 
American oil interests have been expressing alarm at the 
rate at which British oil development was catching up 
with the customary British markets. They observed 
that, if oilfield and refinery development went according 
to plan, “ sterling ” oil supplies would be more than able 
to meet—outside the United States itsel{—an expansion 
in demand of 6 or 7 per cent a year for the next few 
years. They drew the inference that their customary 
markets would be threatened by oil which could be paid 
for in a more plentiful currency than theirs. 


The statement issued by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power on Tuesday would seem to indicate that this has 
begun to happen: 

As a result of increased production and the maintenance 

of restrictions on consumption, British oi! companies expect 


to have available in 1950 some surplus of oil over and above 
what they will need to supply their established markets. 


Oddly enough, it was not in the sterling area but in 
other regions that the Americans seem to have expected 
the pressure to arise first: in Europe, for instance, and 
South America. British policy, whether commercial or 
official or both, has so far avoided upsetting the habitual 
division of the markets in any really serious way. 


Dollar Oil 


Perhaps now, by taking a slice out of the American oil 
trade in Britain, the British Government has deferred 
the threat which the Americans see to their interests 
elsewhere. It is hoped to take the same slice out of their 
trade with the rest of the sterling area, if the Common- 
wealth governments agree ; to get the co-operation of 
Mr Menzies, who has taken office committed to some 
vicarious generosity with petrol, will be no mere 
formality. This would absorb a fairly substantial 
surplus of sterling oil. If it gives the American 
companies a reprieve in Sweden or Madagascar, they 
will not be much consoled. They are by no means 
willing to lose trade in Britain or the Commonwealth, or 
indeed anywhere at all. 


* 


The figures published this week do not give the whole 
story, but they are worth quoting. The net dollar cost 
to the sterling area “ arising from oil transactions” is 
estimated at $625 million for 1950, on the basis of 
current prices. This is the largest item in dollar 
expenditure. The sales of American companies in the 
sterling area account for $350 million of it ; the remaining 
$275 million arises from the world-wide operations of 
British oil companies (in which term the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group is included). It is necessary to note that 
this $275 million also is a net figure—it represents the 
dollar cost of sterling oil Jess whatever comes in from 
the sale of sterling oil for dollars. Curiosity as to the 
actual dollar cost of a barrel of “ sterling” oil remains 
unsatisfied. But it is estimated that the sterling com- 
panies produce and distribute about 80 million tons of 
oil a year; more than half of this is sold outside the 
sterling area. 


By comparison, the sales of the American companies 
to the sterling area are modest—about 13 million tons 
a year. But it is from this American trade that the 
Government hopes to save between 5 and Io per cent 
of the $625 million in 1950. Assuming that the whole 
sterling area is brought in, and the full saving of 10 per 
cent is actually achieved, this means $62} million—or 
nearly a fifth of the expected trade of the American 
companies with the area. If it is remembered that the 
loss is to be distributed, as between different oil pro- 
ducts, in a manner designed to fit the sterling surpluses 
rather than the convenience of the American companigs, 
it is obvious that the blow is severe. 


The oil talks in Washington have now been proceed- 
,ing, off and on, since the summer. If they had been 
‘more productive, arbitrary short-term measures of this 

sort might have been avoided. As it is, the British 
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American surpluses to find markets without hardship 
toeither side. The rest of the world, which relies for its 
supplies on the one source or the other, can reasonably 
insist that this should be done ; many countries will find 
the talk of ‘* surpluses ” difficult to understand. 

The British protestations are sincere, and it is to be 
hoped that the Americans will accept them as such. 
Clearly a point must come at which the Americans will 
sell less oil—unless the United States can bring itself 
to buy more foreign goods in return. But it needs also 
to be realised that the present cuts are being made in 
the way which is, of all ways, most repugnant to 
American feelings. This manner of making economies 
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allows no shadow or suggestion of competition in the 
ordinary commercial sense. It treats consumption 
restrictively—can nothing really be done to find “ out- 
lets” for the stocks of fuel oil that are piling up? It 
ignores in principle (though minor alleviations may be 
found in f--sctice) the operating economics of the com- 
panies concerned. Innocent though the intention is, 
the device adopted can only sharpen fears that the trade 
of the world is in course of being divided into tight 
compartments. The oil trade, which is not a national 
trade—for hardly any of this “sterling” oil is pro- 


duced in British territory—lends itself ill to such 
treatment. 


Money for Nothing 


HE creation of capital out of thin air is an art 

confined almost exclusively to governments and 
rogues. It has had an enthusiastic, though necessarily 
secret, body of supporters ever since the early days of 
the eighteenth century when such incidents as the South 
Sea Bubble and Mr Law’s banking activities in Paris 
showed what a little imagination and a great deal of con- 
fidence could do. Indeed, fraud ranks as probably the 
most skilled of all crimes. The ingenuity of the artist in 
fraud is always certain to elicit grudging admiration 
from the public. 


Because of the unknown number of undetected 
frauds, it is impossible to draw any hard and fast con- 
clusions about the relation between the volume of fraud 
and general economic conditions. In general, the 
number and size of frauds seems to increase, as one might 
expect, as inflation develops and to decrease as dis- 
inflation sets in. During each boom in the past 250 
years, there has been a crop of large-scale frauds, and 
during the inflation of the postwar years, fraud has 
undoubtedly increased. When money is easily obtain- 
able by the honest citizen, there is the greater temptation 
on the part of the fraudulent to get hold of some of it 
illegally and the opportunity for doing so is sometimes 
almost childishly easy. There is one other important 
factor. During a boom, critical standards tend to 
become relaxed and even normally cautious people 
do not examine commercial propositions with the same 
care as they would during a recession or slump. Because 
the value of pigs is rising, there is a marked increase 
in the tendency to buy pigs in pokes. 


The variety of tricks which the skilled practitioner 


of fraud has at his disposal is large, but they can all be 
loosely classified into seven main categories: confidence 
tricks ; obtaining credit by false pretences ; false or 
misleading advertisements ; long firm frauds ; the type 
of financial swindle known as “ kite flying ”; share push- 
ing ; and the fraudulent use of trust funds. Most frauds 


NUMBER OF CASES OF FRAUD KNOWN TO THE POLICE * 





Offence | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 1948 
Renbosslinsedt . .. i6ciia.: &. dees i 799 
Fee PETUE a 6 cas meas gheethaen. a 12,045 
Frauds by agents 2.5. 05.. c eee deed i 713 
Falsifying accounts ...........s+<ee8 174 
Otter Baws i Al. esse Sis. i 1,128 
Offences in bankruptcy 20 





14,879 | 19,615 21,067 
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* Criminal! Statistics for England and Wales. ; Cmd., 1733. 2s. Od. 


fall into one or other of these categories ; a few com- 
bine two or more of them and all largely depend on 
successfully cultivating the victim’s confidence. 

The simpler forms of the confidence trick are seldom 
encountered today. They are usually only one remove 
from straightforward begging, and it does not need much 
insight to recognise them for what they are. There are 
the few elementary preparations ; then the victim is 
encouraged to believe that the swindler is, say, a wealthy 
merchant on a visit from another town who, unfortun- 
ately, has not yet completed his arrangements to trans- 
fer his bank account. The victim is at length asked to 
cash a cheque—and, in these days, he usually refuses. In 
the more complicated form of confidence trick of the 
“gold brick” type, the victim is led to believe that he 
is the one who is being trusted. He is given a large 
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sum of money or special facilities for making money 
easily and quickly ; thereafter, he is induced gradually 
to part with his own money until the gang—usually 
two or three men are involved in this type of fraud— 
decide that they have got all they can out of him. Even 
this type of confidence trick is on the wane, for its 
pattern is familiar, and no creative artist, even if he is 


a swindler, wastes hard work on perpetrating something 


well known to the public. The era of the “con men” 
is passing, for whatever may be said about this modern 


age, it is not unaffectedly gullible. 


Much the largest number of frauds comes under the 
heading of obtaining credit by false pretences. There 
are many ways of obtaining credit, and the criminal who 
practises this kind of fraud spends most of his time 
working out new methods. Self-confidence and a pros- 

erous appearance form the necessary stock in trade. A 
case last year provides a good illustration of modern 
technique. Three men conspired together to defraud a 
large firm of wholesale dealers in wines and spirits. They 
stole some printed stationery from a London club and a 
cheque book which had been issued by a branch of a 
leading bank. One of the men then wrote to the West 
End office of the wholesalers, saying that he wished to 
purchase large quantities of sherry and whisky. An 
appointment was arranged, and a second member of the 
gang called at the wine merchant’s office. This man 
said that he had just bought a hotel which he intended 
to open that week-end and that he would like the whole- 
saler to quote a price for the immediate delivery of a 
large quantity of wines and spirits. After agreeing on 
the price, he said that he would have to get his partner’s 
signature as well as his own on the cheque, which he 
promised to deliver later that morning. Meanwhile, he 
asked that the warehouse where the liquor was stored 
should be warned so that he could arrange for its collec- 
tion that evening. During lunch, when he knew that 
only the typist would be in the office, he telephoned to 
say that he would not be able to see his partner until 
3 o'clock that afternoon—after the banks had shut—but 
that he vould send the cheque with the driver of the 
lorry which was to collect the liquor. The lorry duly 
arrived and the driver gave the warehouseman the cheque 
and a note scribbled on the club’s stationery. Unfortun- 
ately for the gang, they could only load half the consign- 
ment on the lorry, so they had to make arrangements 
to collect the rest of it the following day. After they 
had left, the warehouseman noticed a slight mistake in 
the cheque and informed the West End office. The 
fraud was exposed the next morning when the bank was 
asked to verify the cheque. The signatures were ficti- 
tious. One member of the gang was arrested when he 
called to collect the rest of the consignment ; the other 
two were caught within a few days. — 


x 


A fraud of this kind calls for a good deal of ingenuity, 
confidence and showmanship. Frauds by false or mis- 
leading advertisements are at the other extreme. The 
criminal usually sets up a spurious mail order business, 
taking in the public’s money but failing to deliver the 
goods. The police today keep a strict watch on such 
advertisements, and it is difficult for the criminal to get 
many replies before being caught. This is the lowest 
order of commercial fraud. Long firm frauds, on the 
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other hand, tend to be complicated by deliberate rami- 
fications which, if they are skilfully carried out, make 
detection of the full extent of the fraud difficult. The 
basic pattern of a long firm fraud can be summarised 
thus. A, B and C, with the help of false references, 
rent three sets of business offices in different parts of 
a certain town. Each has his own stationery printed 
and they all do what they can to give the appearance of 
carrying on a genuine business. Once they are settled 
in, A places an order for a large quantity of goods with 
a manufacturer X, in another part of the country, giving 
B and C as references and asking for three months’ 
credit. B and C do the same with two other manv- 
facturers, Y and Z. All three men, A, B and C, give 
each other glowing references and then wait for the 
goods to arrive. They sell them quickly, usually at 
cut-rate prices, shut their premises, and move on to 
another part of the country. If their plans are carefully 
laid, it may be some weeks before the fraud is exposed, 
and even then it is often difficult to link all three men 
together as conspirators. Occasionally, one or other of 
them will stand his ground and will try to avoid a criminal 
charge by pleading bankruptcy. Fortunately, it requires 
a fair amount of capital to launch a long firm fraud 
which is consequently somewhat rare. 


o 


“ Kite flying ” is the process of building up a fictitious 
appearance of a great volume of trade by the use of 
“accommodation” or “ cross-firing” cheques. The 
object is to persuade the victim, normally a bank, to 
advance a large sum of money on little or no real security. 
The criminal induces four or five people of modest means 
to allow him to operate bank accounts at different banks 
in their names. He then pays into his own bank cheques 
for large amounts which they have signed, but before 
those cheques are due to be met, he pays back into their 
accounts the same amounts of money as have been with- 
drawn. After a few months, his own account wil! show 
an exceptionally large turnover—in one case in 1947-48, 
the turnover at the end of twelve months was more than 
£1,000,000 — and he then uses this turnover and a 
number of other confidence tricks to convince the bank 
that he is engaged in major business transactions. The 
next stage is to persuade the bank to allow him to run 
up a large overdraft for some transaction for which he 
needs ready money. In the case referred to, the per- 
petrator succeeded in obtaining £76,000 from his bank 
and in bankrupting five innocent people, including his 
cook and his chauffeur. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about fraud is the 
amount of sheer hard work which is required to make 
it pay. The odds are heavily weighted against success. 
Since 1946, the Home Office, the Treasury, the Board 
of Trade and Scotland Yard have taken special steps to 
combat the growing volume of fraud. The City of 
London and the Metropolitan Police forces have joined 
together to form a fraud squad, which is manned by 
specially trained police officers, who not only investigate 
allegations of fraud but also try to prevent frauds in 
their initial stages. There are also a number of com- 
mercial protection associations and the inspectors of the 
banks themselves on the lookout for potential frauds. 
The defences against the criminal who practises 
fraud °r= uch stronger than they were twenty years 
ago. The best advice to those who think it is still easy 1s 
to be found in a current radio tag: “ Learn a trade. 
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Business Notes 


Dividend Limitation—Stage III 


It is difficult to quarrel with the joint recommendation 
of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce. oo 
Federation of British Industries, and the National Union of 
Manufacturers, that 


no change should at present be made in the practice of 

restraint in dividend limitation and that unless circumstances 

change or new economic factors arise, it would be wise that 

when Boards of Directors of industrial companies come to 

consider their recommendations to shareholders in the 

ensuing year, this policy should be continued. 
The conclusion is reached after a careful analysis of the 
xonomic and financial factors, in which—to the credit of the 
three bodies—there is not even an indirect reference to the 
Chancellor's grudging references to industry’s co-operation 
in the past or to his veiled threats of statutory enforcement. 

lt proceeds from four basic points. The nation is living 
beyond its means ; inflation is still present and devaluation 
bas intensified it ; industry has difficulty in finding enough 
finance even to maintain its efficiency ; and costs of many 
products are high and competition is growing keener. The 
memedies are emphasised. There should be a drastic reduc- 
tion in capital expenditure to permit an appreciable reduction 
ia taxation. Incentives must be available for harder work, 
greater skill and the undertaking of risks. There must be 
relief of taxation on sums put aside to reserves. And since 
the full benefit of improved productivity cannot be realised 
at once, industry must make its contribution towards curbing 
inflation. 

The memorandum points out that the General Council 
of the TUC have worked towards restraint in wage claims, 
and that although there is no direct parallel between the 
stabilisation of basic wages or salaries and a standstill in the 
distribution of profits. many people associate the two things 
psychologically. Obviously, as the statement claims, there 
would be no likelihood in existing circumstances of any 
general increase in dividends if voluntary restraints were 
removed. But undoubtedly to suggest a departure from 
that policy would tend to increase inflationary pressure and— 
more important—would be liable to serious misinterpretation. 
The employers’ bodies are to be congratu:s:¢4 on a careful 
statement and a statesmanlike decision. 


* n x 


Who Speaks for the “ House”? 


Dr Dalton’s latest attack on the Stock Exchange is of 
40 importance whatsoever in itself. The ex-Chancellor, 
whose boast it was that the City would one day erect a 
statue in his memory, knows too much about rigging the 
market to suppose that his diatribes will carry much con- 
viction. They were couched in terms of the “ narrow 
interest of moneylenders of London ; very disgraceful goings- 
on on the Stock Exchange ; deliberate attempts to talk down 
the national credit ; making money out of rumours derogatory 
to the credit of this country.” All this is hysterical 
thodomontade, and Dr Dalton knows it. But it is always 
a safe rule to hit at “ moneylenders ” ; they have been the 
object of scorn and hostility over the centuries ; the 
“machinations of international finance ” and the “ monopoly 
capitalism of the Wall Street bankers” are two recent totali- 
latian examples which Dr Dalton may like to add to his 
collection of abuse. 


So the ex-Chancellor, speaking presumably for himself 
in the now fashionable mood of pre-election condi- 
tional, says that it “may be necessary take further 
Measures ” to ensure that “ small unpatriotic ciques in the 


City of London are prevented from doing damage to the 
welfare of the country as a whole.” The notion that the 
Stock Exchange is a place where values are recorded and not 
manufactured ought to be familiar to Dr Dalton from his 
past exploits in the gilt-edged market. He could have been 
under no illusion then that it was his policy which was 
driving prices ever higher—albeit at grave inflationary cost. 
Presumably Dr Dalton would include among the “un- 
patriotic cliques ” holders of gas stock, and also of the epony- 
mous “ Daltons,” for which they paid 100 only three years 
ago, and have lost 30 points of capital. Unpatriotism takes 
many forms, but surely not self immolation on such a scale. 


Attacks of this kind may be irresponsible, but they have 
an effect on the public mind. So does the kind of argument 
advanced last week by the Chutches Committee on Gambling 
before the Royal Commission which, associating the Stock 
Exchange with greyhound racing, football pools and. fruit 
machines, submitted that “the gambling transactions of the 
Stock Exchange should be restricted and, if possible, 
eliminated ” by immediate legislation. No market is perfect, 
and at present the Stock Exchange is hampered by the effect 
of high taxation from functioning as freely as it should. But 
it is still an indispensable part of the machinery for collecting 
savings and investing them, within the framework of a free 
democratic society. If Dr Dalton wants to alter that, let 
him say so without veiling his threats. And if the Stock 
Exchange has any regard for the value of informed public 
opinion in a democracy, it will lose no time in asserting its 
claim to be regarded as a useful and progressive institution. 


* * * 


Bonus Issues as Incentives 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer recently expressed 
some opposition to the demand for incentives. Now he 
appears to be offering an incentive in a most improbable and 
irrelevant form. He has issued new instructions to the 
Capital Issues Committee which, although they add nothing 
new to the principles which he laid down in April this year, 
call for strict interpretation of the existing instructions. Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s letter to Lord Kennet, the chairman of the 
CIC, declares: 


I am sure that we can rely on the CIC, in combination 
with departments, to continue to provide, in the field of 
investment in the private sector, the maximum reinforcement 
of the Government’s current policy, and to ensure that, in 
their recommendations, all applications for permission to 
make new issues of capital are realistically judged by refer- 
ence to the criteria of the national interest which are 
indicated in the memorandum of April 14th last. 


Thus the investment cuts, about whose adequacy there is 
considerable room for doubt, are to be reinforced by a more 
critical examination of private investment projects. 


There is, of course, no incentive in this part of the Chan- 
cellor’s letter. That comes later, when the Chancellor declares 
that he is now prepared to remove the absolute suspension on 
bonus issues (which was imposed in October in order to 
prevent “ misunderstanding ”) on certain specific conditions. 
The CIC is asked not to permit (in official form, “ not to make 
any recommendations to the Treasury to permit”) any bonus 
issue unless it is satisfied that 

each bonus issue in question is necessary to enable the 

company to continue, or to expand its production or to 

increase the volume of its exports. 
There are certain cases where a rearrangement of capital 
involving a bonus issue may be desirable or even necessary 
to enable a company to continue in business (perhaps Cable 
and Wire'éss is onc) or to obtain new finance to increase tts 
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production and, consequently, its export potential. But the 
Chancellor’s letter then proceeds : 
I should consider that, in the case ef a company which 
was exporting a considerable percentage of its production to 
hard currency markets, the onus of proving such necessity 
would be very much lighter, and that consequently your 
Committee could make a favourable recommendation more 
freely. 
There seems to be no more rational basis for this indul- 
gent treatment of hard currency exporters than for the 
previous suspension or for Dr Dalton’s earlier tax on bonus 
issues. It takes a preoccupation with the dollar problem 
verging on the morbid to suppose that easier conditions for 
hard currency exporters to obtain sanctions for bonus issues 
will act as an incentive. A rearrangement of capital which 
has no real content—which is as good a definition of a bonus 
ora as any other—has nothing whatever to do with export 
trade, 


* « * 


Record Exports Under Scrutiny 


Exports last month rose by £4.4 million to a record value 
of £160.4 million. The volume of exports in November has 
been provisionally.estimated at 162 per cent of the 1938 level, 
a rate 14 per cent above the third quarter average and also 
4 per cent above the average of the first three months of 
the year. Analysis of the detailed figures for November 
does, however, take a little of the bloom off the record totals. 
Proportionally the largest increase in value of exports during 
the month was in raw materials, exports of which rose from 
£7,700,000 in October to £9,900,000 in November. Coal 
and raw wool were the main items. Coal exports increased 
by almost £1,000,000 to {6,000,000 ; Denmark, France and 
Italy took much larger quantities, Argentina somewhat more 
than in October, while shipments to Canada fell. Exports 
of domestic grown wool increased to virtually all markets. 
The United States took almost a third of the total quantity 
exported while much heavier shipments went to Italy, Bel- 
gium and Germany. The rise in value of wool exports was 
mainly due to higher prices. 


Exports of manufactured goods rose by {1,300,000 to 
£136.7 million. Exports of vehicles alone increased by 
£2,700,000 to a record figure of £31.6 million. Motor car 
exports reached a new peak with a notable expansion in 
shipments to Canada, Belgium and the United States. Here 
the result of devaluation is immediately apparent. These 
three hard-currency customers were only excelled by Aus- 
tralia. More commercial vehicles were also shipped abroad, 
again with the emphasis on hard currency markets. Agri- 
cultural tractors more than maintained their recent level, but 
exports of motor cycles and bicycles declined. Of the other 
items in the vehicle group, ships showed a very large 
increase, but exports of ships tend to be erratic from month to 
month. 


November’s achievements by the vehicle group was out- 
standing, but unfortunately exports of other manufactured 
goods tell a less encouraging story. Machinery in particular 
increased by only £500,000. Shipments to South Africa, 
India, Russia and most western European countries increased 
but, in the main, exports to hard currency markets were 
lower, though shipments to the United States provided an 
exception. Less steel was shipped abroad in November, 
fewer cotton goods and wool goods, smaller quantities of 
chemicals and less electrical equipment. 


Thus, the main success of the export drive last month 
was flagged by coal, raw wool and vehicles of all kinds, and 
these items accounted for the month’s record values. It 
seems a narrow basis on which to found any premature 
optimism about the success of the “shot in the arm.” No 
doubt the stimulus of devaluation has yet to be reflected in 
increased exports from other industries which, for good tech- 
nical or commercial reasons, have been slower off the mark. 
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Industry and Shipping 


Expanding Television 


The start of regular transmission from the Birmingham 
station at Sutton Coldfield has confirmed the previous un- 
official estimates of the transmitter’s range. Very strong 
clear reception is almost a certainty within a 30-mile radius, 
Good, though not totally reliable, reception can be expectea 
within 80 miles. This means that about 10 million people 
are now within receiving range compared with the Original 
estimate of 6} million. Good pictures have been reported 
from 150 miles away, but reception at such distances derives 
from peculiarities of geography, and some of those regions 
will get a much better service from the North of England 
station at Holm Moss when it opens next year. The trans- 
mitter has already been delivered ; although it is of the same 
power as Sutton Coldfield, it will probably have a still wider 
range of reception, since the aerial is on higher ground. The 
site for a third station in Scotland has been settled and 
tenders for the transmitter invited. The two new trans- 
mutters, like the one at Alexandra Palace, have been built 
by Marconi and EMI. 

The radio industry is hoping that besides expanding the 
sales of receivers the transmitter will improve their export 
prospects, although few countries would at the moment want 
so powerful, and therefore so expensive, a transmitter. But 
the chances of a standardised European television system have 
been in jeopardy ever since the Italians were given, ostensibly 
on loan, a television transmitter operating on the 5§25-line 
negative modulation system used in the United States. They 
are now adjusting this transmitter to 625 lines while retaining 
negative modulation. Until this happened there was agree- 
ment among the European countries (not obtained without 
difficulty) to accept positive modulation, on which the British 
transmission service is based. Italian engineers are being 
invited to see demonstrations at Sutton Coldfield which, it is 
hoped, will convince them that there is nothing to be gained 
by persisting with negative modulation. 


Meanwhile Pye Limited, who, with Marconi and E.ML, 
produce transmission equipment as well as receivers, have 
been studying the United States market for transmission 
equipment. This looks so promising that they are consider- 
ing arrangements with an American firm to provide the 
necessary coast-to-coast coverage for sales and servicing. The 
American market is more attractive than the British, because 
of its opportunities for spreading development costs over 
more than one transmitter. The company already has a 
factory in Canada building receivers for the American market 
and a few wecks ago took £200,000 of transmitting equip- 
ment to the United States for demonstration. All of it, 
including a small industrial-type transmitter, has been sold. 
Prices were 15 per cent lower than those quoted by American 
manufacturers, and delivery dates were three months instead 
of twelve. American press reports indicate that the demon- 
strations vindicated the British claim to transmit a better 
picture. 

* 


Export Orders for Civil Aircraft 


The first export order for British civil airliners powered 
by gas turbines has been signed by Canadian Pacific Airlines 
for two de Havilland turbo-jet Comets; negotiations for 
several more are still in hand, The aircraft will be delivered 
in 1952-53; the date suggests that de Havilland are well 
ahead with the 14 Comets they are building for BOAC. 
Although it has been known for some time that operators 
were taking a serious interest in the aircraft, it was believed 
that none of them would give firm orders until they had had 
time to study the performance figures, which have only 
recently been obtained. The Canadians have been far more 
receptive to the idea of turbo-jet civil airliners than other 
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@ 
Ao you trade utth 
AUSTRALIA 


As o market for British manufactures and os a source of food and row 


moterials, Australia p loys an important part in Britain's economy. 


Whether your interest is in imports or exports, the services of the 


Commonwealth Bank of Australia can be of considerable assistance. 


With over 400 Branches in the Commonwealth and New Guinea, 


and suoranteed by the Australian Government, the 





Bank can provide the British trader with up-to- 
dote, cuthoritative inforn ation on every 


aspect of Australian commerce. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


london B-ench; 8, Old Jewry, E.C.2 Also ot Australia House 


GEORGE I 
WAS KING 





The private bank of Glyn, Mills & Co. was 


founded in 1753. It withstood the vicissitudes 


of the uneasy 18th century. It grew strong in 





the expansion of the 16th, aiding many a small 
enterprise to rise to inte rnational prominence. 
Today it is still a private bank. It still acts ag 
financial guide and mentor to many great indus- 
trial concerns. It has large resources, and a 
completely modern yet personal banking service 
available to those firms now planning expansion 


in the mid-20th century. 








GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE : 67 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


Associaied Banks : 
Royal Bank of Scotland Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 
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Sell to A dollar markets 


ce NOW- 





IN THE UNITED STATES 


sD 

208 With a coast to coast network of 

7 TH correspondent banks, a New York 
an he ; office of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
a ent 4) Colonial and Overseas), and a repre- 


sentative in San Francisco covering 
the West Coast, we can: 

Get information for you on markets 
in the United States; 
Introduce you to agents who can 
handle your goods; 
Provide all the necessary bank- 
ing services. 


IN CANADA 


Barclays Bank (Canada), a 
Canadian Chartered Bank, 

with branches in Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver, 
offers the same service. 


cnneee 


Ask any Branch Manager of Barclays Bank Limited to explain 
to you how easily exporters can make use of these facilities, 
or write direct to 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


THE BARCLAYS GROUP OF BANKS 





Have you 
read this? 


If you are contemplating manufacturing 
in Australia, the booklet “‘ Industrial Australia ”’ gives 
you the information you require on _ industrial 
resources, markets and labour in Australia. 

At every stage you can count on the expert 
assistance of The Union Bank of Australia whose 
branches cover the whole Commonwealth. 

Ask for a copy of ““INDUSTRIAL AUSTRALIA” 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. (AVEnue 1281) 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.i. (MAYfair 2349) 
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overseas operators ; the only other such airliner flying, the 
C-102 built by Avro Canada, a subsidiary of the Hawker 
Siddeley Group, was commissioned by Trans-Canada for 
internal flights. Canadian Pacific Airlines propose to fly 
the Comet on the Vancouver-Tokyo route. 


In the mixed reception given to the Comet, unstinted 
praise for the feat of aeronautical engineering which it repre- 
sents strove with doubts of its commercial feasibility. The 
Canadian order implies that the grounds for those doubts 
have been weakened. Responsible critics suggested that with 
a maximum capacity of 36 passengers for a stage of 2,000 
miles, the aircraft would not be economical to operate. It was 
aiso feared that turbo-jet aircraft could not be handled at 
busy airports without radical alterations in ground control 
techniques. It is now known that the aircraft can carry 45 
passengers, and since the 6,000-mile journey will be covered 
in stages of up to 2,000 miles, the extra passengers are not 
being accommodated at the expense of fuel-carrying capacity 
—and therefore the range—of the aircraft. There is not 
much traffic on this particular route, but Tokyo airport 
itself is busy. 


The British aircraft industry hopes for a big export trade 
in gas turbine aircraft once the operators’ initial reservations 
about the new power units have been overcome. There are 
signs that this is happening. Vickers is negotiating with 
operators from Europe, Australia and America for the sale 
of its medium-range turbo-prop Viscount. Its hand has been 
strengthened since the aircraft was granted a Certificate of 
Airworthiness in the autumn. Armstrong-Whitworth is 
negotiating in Europe over the turbo-prop Apollo ; this air- 
craft is still undergoing trials, but could probably be delivered 
abroad earlier than the Viscount. The smaller 20-seater 
Marathon of Handley-Page, the only aircraft of its class, is 
going on a demonstration tour of North Africa, Australia and 
the Far East. This is a piston-engined aircraft designed for 
conversion to turbo-prop engines if desired ; and the second 
version now being tested is powered by turbo-props. None 
of the reports of American development suggests any imme- 
diate prospect of overtaking the British lead in gas turbines 
in civil aircraft. Even if licences are granted for the manu- 
facture of British-designed aircraft abroad, a considerable 
time will be needed to produce them. 


* x * 


Productivity in Rayon Weaving 


The reports of the teams sent out by the Anglo-American 
Productivity Council are not producing quick prescriptions 
to bring productivity in Britain into line with produc- 
tivity in the United States. They are, however, performing a 
valuable service. They show how complex and how inter- 
related are the social and industrial factors which govern pro- 
ductivity. They indicate the routes along which the possi- 
bilities of improvement may be studied. 


The rayon weaving team, which has just reported,* would 
probably have been wrong to bring back a set of firm models 
for imitation. In the United States it saw an industry 
which uses automatic looms almost exclusively and concen- 
trates very largely on a limited number of fabrics produced 
in long and uninterrupted runs. Clearly these characteris- 
tics of the American industry make for high productivity. 
But how far ought the British industry to follow the same 
example? On this the team does not pretend to be certain: 

The British manufacturer, with his eve on the various 
export markets which he has to satisfy with widely differing 
qualities, has to produce in relatively short runs the particu- 
lar type of fabric demanded by each of his many customers. 

This raises questions of commercial policy, and the produc- 
tivity team, having pointed to them, does not attempt 
answers. 


* Productivity Team Report: Rayon Weaving. Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity. Is. 3d. 
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Granted that these questions are unanswered, others arise 
concerning the mood and temper in which an industry js 
conducted. The report makes it clear that the differences of 
attitude are great. It remarks on the punctilious tume-keeping 
practised in the American mills. It observes “a genuine 
willingness ” on the worker’s part “to accept changes in his 
working conditions which would lead to greater productivity”, 
It mentions the acuve use which workers and managements 
in the American factories make of the suggestions box. Full 
work loads appeared to be the rule. Great attention was 
evidently paid to the fullest use of skill: 


Assistance went to the weaver when required ; the weaver 
did not have to go in search of assistance. 


United States taxation, the team observed, did not fall so 
heavily on the pay packet as does PAYE. Incentives were 
more commonly in use than in Britain, but (not less impor- 
tant) they were more tangible, and the plenty of consumer 
goods made them harder to resist. These things help to 
form an industry’s attitude. $ 


Transport Charges Scheme 


Towards the end of last week the Transport Commis- 
sion issued a pamphlet setting out the principles to be em- 
bodied in a charges scheme for merchandise traffic. The 
Commission has offered it as a basis for discussion with 
trading bodies which it desires to undertake early next year. 
The draft principles cover all merchandise traffic conveyed by 
rail, road or canal, except, for the present, coal and coke. 


Since the Commission is charged by statute to regard its 
undertaking as a single whole and to integrate the various 
facilities which it provides, its first task has been to determine 
the principles which should underlie the scales of charges, 
before attemping to fix the charges themselves. Eventually 
the completed draft scheme will come before the considera- 
tion of the Transport Tribunal which is empowered by the 
Transport Act to confirm the scheme, with or without altera- 
tion. 


The Commission proposes that common conditions of 
carriage and common chargeable distances should apply to all 
three transport services. In general, traffic will be conveyed 
at carrier’s risk (this would end the present option of the 
trader to send his goods at lower rate at owner’s risk). 
A maximum limit of liability is proposed, unless higher values 
are declared and a premium paid to cover them. In the 
classification of goods, “ loading capability” is proposed as 
the prime factor ; loading capability is a new concept on the 
railways (though not in road haulage) and it involves the com- 
parison of bulk to weight or the quantity capable of loading 
in the normal operating unit, together with cost of handling 
and other characteristics. The scales of charges will cover 
transport from door to door, with appropriate charges for 
consignments of one ton or more for station and siding traffic. 


To avoid the separate calculation of millions of distances, 
it is proposed to introduce a grouping system, based on the 
10-kilometre grid system of the Ordnance Survey. Chargeable 
distances between groups will be measured by the road 
mileage (by A or B roads) between selected places near the 
centre of each 10-kilometre square. Thus the same chargeable 
distance will apply from any place in one square to any place 
in the other square. Special consideration will be given to 
chargeable distances between places separated by rivers or 
estuaries which are joined by circuitous road routes com- 
pared with their rail links. The Severn and Forth are obvious 
examples of such cases. Basically, the principles seem to 
have been carefully worked out, though they will have to 
stand up to detailed examination. Only after that has been 


done will it be possible to proceed with the far more difficult 
task of deciding on the schedules of rates to be submitted 
to the Transport Tribunal. 
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Stage Army in Industry 


Labour turnover in British industry is a ivi 
some of the attention it deserves, The ea of 
analysis of labour turnover (the first of a series) by the British 
Institute of Management comes as a useful supplement to 
the figures which the Ministry of Labour has produced each 
month since last autumn. Neither set of figures is entirely 
satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that some way will be found 
of combining the BIM’s detailed analysis with the Ministry’s 
wider coverage. 

The BIM’s analysis, which refers to the first six months 
of this year, shows that of the 300,000 or so employees of 
173 firms covered by the survey, 32 per cent on an average 
change their jobs in twelve months. The average of the 
Ministry's figures for the same period is 35 per cent, but this 
excludes those who leave within a month of joining, and it 
should probably be revised to about 40 per cent to allow for 
this. The firms included in the BIM survey were mostly 
large concerns with highly developed personnel departments, 
and it is reasonable, therefore, that their labour turnover 
should be below the national average. The British average, 
incidentally, compares favourably with the 50 per cent turn- 
over in American manufacturing. 


This picture of a restless and ever shifting labour force 
does not receive much support from the available data. It is 
true that a turnover of 30 or 40 per cent means that 2} to 
3 million workers in British manufacturing change their 
jobs each year. The “stage army” which moves from job 
to job at intervals of a month or less is responsible for only 
one in seven of all terminations, so that the proportion of the 
industrial labour force which falls into this category of 
extreme changeability must be rather small—perhaps 
§ per cent. Women, it appears, are no more restless than 
men ; the total turnover of female labour is admittedly higher 
—42 per cent as against 27 per cent—but the disparity is 
materially due to domestic and health reasons. 

Unfortunately these figures give no indication of the 
mobility of labour between industries and localities, as distinct 
from particular employers, beyond the fact that § per cent of 
those leaving were moving from the district. The whole 
system of classifying terminations by reasons for leaving is 
full of difficulty, and it seems doubtful whether the compli- 
cated method used by the BIM is worth the trouble. How- 
ever, a simplified breakdown shows that roughly three- 
quarters of those leaving did so of their own accord, the 
temainder being discharged or declared redundant. The 
variation between firms in the rate of discharge and re- 
dundancy is the main reason for the wide variation in total 
turnover, which for males ranges from 8 per cent to 79 per 
cent. This suggests that there are certain black spots in 
industry which create their own “ stage army.” 

These studies of labour turnover are projects to which 
industry should give full support, for a more comprehensive 
picture of the movement of labour and, in particular, a better 
estimate of cost of turnover is still required. 


* * x 


BOAC versus Charter Services 


Friction between the state air corporations and private 
air charter companies, never far below the surface, exploded 
in Parliament last week when the award to British Overseas 
Airways of a contract to fly Overseas Food Corporation per- 
sonnel between this country and Africa was debated. In 
1948-49 the work was performed by Hunting Air Services, 
Lid., under charter contract with the Overseas Food Cor- 


poration. Hunting Air Services is one of the largest rivate 
air companies, and its fleet of Viking aircraft was argely 


engaged on weekly flights between London and Dar-es- 

. According to statements in the House, it was alleged 
that BOAC were assured by the OFC that the 1949-1950 
t contract would be theirs if the BOAC tender came 
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NEW IDEAS 
FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 





Overhaul—Systematise—Improve Results 
..-.-And Save Money 





HERE ARE SOME PRACTICAL IDEAS FOR 
SAVING ON SALARIES AND WAGES.... 


The dearest thing in your business to-day is . . .MAN-POWER. 
Nowadays, your very shortest cut to economy is to cut down 
staff and get more output. 


Running right through your business .. . affecting almost 
every little thing you and your executives do . . . is filing. 


You may not think filing all that important. In itself, maybe 
it isn’t. But it is when you want correspondence in a hurry— 
when someone waits on the phone—then the filing is important 
because it affects FINDING. 


But this message isn’t merely about filing—though Shannograpn 
is the foolproof filing system. It isn’t even about the money you 
can save by way of wages and/or wasted time. 


It is to point out that in these days of national and personal 
retrenchment, you must make your old equipment do new 
duties—earn more. 


To chart 
To make visual 


And your filing can. It can be used to control sales. 
production. To “ progress ” export contracts. 
hidden facts and past and future activities. 


Below are a number of concrete plans to help business men. 
One or more must inevitably interest you. Please tick those that 
do. Full details regarding it will be sent you by return. 





FIRST IN FILING 
The Shannon Limited 


455 Shannon Corner New Malden 


Branches at: Kingsway—London, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Southampton. 


Surrey 


1 am interested in the Shannographic plans (ticked). Please send 
me full details by return, free of obligation. 

1. Company Secretaries 8. Personnel 

2. Sales 9. Advertising 

3. Export 10. Architects-Surveyors 

4. Accountants 11. Property 

5. Stocks & Purchases 12. Printing ; 

6. Production 13. Plant & Maintenance 

7. Factory Manager 14. Textiles 
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within 10 per cent of the Hunting tender. It was further 
alleged that in the negotiations BOAC gained an unfair ad- 
vantage over the private company by virtue of earlier contact 
on the subject between the chairman of OFC and the chair- 
man of BOAC, and subsequent official exchanges of informa- 
tion between the two state corporations. These allegations 
have been denied by the gentlemen concerned. 


The conflicting evidence makes it difficult to disentangle 
the circumstances under which the new contract was awarded 
to BOAC. But it is certainly not eagy to understand the econo- 
mies of BOAC’s tender. Hunting obtained the 1948-1949 
contract on the basis of charging £63 per passenger, given a 
100 per cent load factor. In practice, the average load was 
about 90 per cent and in the end it cost the OFC perhaps {70 
to £75 to move each of its several thousand passengers. 
For the 1949-1950 contract Hunting tendered at {50 18s. per 
seat on a 100 per cent load factor basis. The BOAC tender is 
stated to have been accepted on the basis of £72 10s. per seat. 
But against this apparently higher charge, BOAC run four 
scheduled flights in each direction and their Solent flying 
boats do the journey, as far as Nairobi, in 28 hours against 
three days taken by Hunting’s Viking aircraft. A more interest- 
ing question is how BOAC can afford to fly OFC passengers 
at {72 10s. when the price charged to other passengers is 
£146 per seat. BOAC may contend that since they are 
in any case running four flights a week (on as little as a 60 per 
cent load factor), every additional passenger carried helps to 
reduce the loss sustained on this route, even though they may 
be carried at a cheap rate. The answer to this line of argument 
would surely be that BOAC ought in that case to reduce the 
frequency of their flights until the load factor attains the 
normally profitable 75-80 per cent. Who asked BOAC to 
fly four times a week ? If BOAC is to carry an increasing 
number of “charter” passengers at greatly reduced rates 
(there is some talk that BOAC have already cast an eye 
on the Sudan leave scheme flights at present carried out by 
private operators) together with passengers paying normal 
fares, dual prices will indeed prove double-edged. 


* * * 


Advances in Shipping Statistics 


A paper read by Professor M. G. Kendall (until recently 
Statistician to the Chamber of Shipping) to the Royal Statis- 
tical Society last week adds greatly to the amount of up-to- 
date information about the British shipping industry. An 
analysis of the composition of the British merchant fleet as 
at June 30, 1949, was followed by a discussion of the 
compilation of an index of tramp freight rates on a 1948 
base, the weighting of which was described in detail. Pro- 
fessor Kendall then proceeded to a detailed exposition of 
the results of an inquiry into the “ invisible export ” earnings 
of the industry in 1947 ; these results were outlined in The 
Economist on September 3rd. 


On the first of these questions—the composition of the 
British merchant fleet—the available information has not 
hitherto been sufficiently selective for the industry’s needs, 
and in 1948 the Chamber of Shipping began to compile 
records which serve its purposes better. Vessels owned and 
registered in the United Kingdom and engaged in commercial 
trading are classified by types (liners, tramps and tankers) 
and by employment (“foreign-going” and “coasting and 
home trade”). Each category is shown first according to 
age and propulsion, and secondly by size and propulsion, 
of its component ships. The accompanying table summarises 
the results. 


It can be seen that only about one-fifth of the British 
foreign-going fleet now burns coal, as compared with about 
half in 1935 and more than 85 per cent in 1914. Motor- 
ships comprise 37 per cent of the present total ; the remainder 
are oil-fired i The composition of the fleet by 
size and ag’ eflects the distortions caused by the war building 
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programme ; in consequence, as ships wear out their replace- 
meat in an ordinary way—distributing the shipbuilding load 
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910, 6,343) 1.154 5,552 5,280 15,357 
as evenly as possible over a number of years—will not be an 
easy matter. With the Chamber of Shipping statistics it will 
at least be possible to get some idea of the possible course 


of demand for new ships, though other factors will no doubt 
interfere. 


An Index of Tramp Freights 


The task of resuming, after the war, the preparation of 
an index of tramp freight rates presented many complications 
to the Chamber of Shipping. Official direction of the em- 
ployment of ships, together with control of freight rates 
themselves, persisted for some time after the war, and 
contro!s were removed unevenly, by stages ; many artifi- 
cially controlled rates still existed until last December. 
Professor Kendall indicates that the Chamber of Shipping 
index which has been constructed with 1948 as the base 
year can only be considered as temporary. As it turned out, 
however, the index for some months before and after the 
final relaxations of freight controls showed a steadiness which 
supports the good judgment of those responsible for 
the transition from war to peace operation. The index 
remained fairly steady until June of this year, when a decline 
set in which brought the index as low as 70 in August. It 
recovered to 72 in September, the last month quoted. 
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The remainder of Professor Kendall's important papet 
deals with the inquiry into the contribution of shipping to 
the balance of payments in 1947, which was conducted by 
the General Council of British Shipping at the request of 
the Minister of Transport. The year 1947 was chosen not 
as being representative—he shows that it was not—but 
because it was the only ible choice if the inquiry was 
ae to be postponed. It was an claborate inquiry, 


ofessor Kendall’s explanation of the methods adopted is 
useful ; he explains also the differences which distinguish 
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ie results of this inquiry from the figures used in the Whit 
rea on the United Kingdom balance of payments. The 
igtter figures refer not to the performance of British ship- 

alone, but to total British earnings and outgoings for 
chipping services. Some idea of the scale and elaboration of 
an inquiry of the kind which the General Council of British 
Shipping undertook can be gathered from estimates made 
af the burdens thrown on the office staffs of companies. One 
tanker company gave the time taken to complete the returns 
is 1,500 man-hours, and a big liner company estimated its 
own contribution at 7,500 man-hours. 


Trade and Finance 


More Imports Freed 


A further stage will be reached next month in the plan 
1o free intra-European trade. In November the Council of 
QEEC requested member countries to aim at removing re- 
srictions on at least half of their imports from all other 
participating countries by December 1gth. For this purpose 
mports were divided into three broad categories: food and 
feeding stuffs: raw materials; and manufactures. The 
Council specified the items to be included under each head 
and fixed 1948 as the base year ; the 50 per cent relaxation 
was also to apply to each separate category of trade. 


This latter provision has meant that Britain has had to 
widen the list of goods which will in future be importable 
under open general licence. In September, the President of 
the Board of Trade announced an imposing list of goods 
which could be freely imported from the so-called “ soft 
currency” countries. These relaxations covered 83 per cent 
of Britain's imports of food and feeding stuffs on private 
account, as distinct from government account, from the 
participating countries (excluding, of course, Belgium, the 
Belgian Congo, Luxemburg, Switzerland and western Ger- 
many) 37 per cent of raw materials (excluding oil) and 
49.7 per cent of manufactured goods. The new range of 
goods to be imported under open general licence comprises 
mainly mineral products and metals (from abrasives to zinc 
ore and concentrates), chemicals, textiles and machinery ; it 
will come into force on January 5, 1950. There are at 
present no further relaxations for food and feeding stuffs. 
Pulp, paper and board, other than newsprint and insulation 
board. will be added to the list on April 1st when private 
trade in these products is to be resumed, while oranges and 
gape fruit (at present imported by the Ministry of Food) 
will be included next May. 

This new list more than meets the OEEC request. As 
before, 83 per cent of the private imports of food will be 
under open general licence. This may seem to be a high 


proportion, but most of Britain’s food imports are, of course, 


undertaken by the Government. In raw materials total 
relaxations will amount to 68 per cent of the trade with 
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participating countries and in manufactured goods to rather 
over §0 per cent. The range of countries to which the open 
general licences apply remains unaltered. The main excep- 
tons are the United States, Canada, the dollar account 
countries, Argentina, Uruguay, Russia, countries of Eastern 
Europe and the four hard currency countries of Western 
Europe. 

_ Britain has at least given a welcome lead in attempting to 
liberalise intra-European trade, but there still remains a 
large area of government trade to be freed. The Board of 
Trade argued last week that some of the trade on government 
account was covered by open general licences—“ it is con- 
ducted in accordance with the principles of the draft Havana 
charter, a basis equivalent to unrestricted private buying.” 
On this score it was estimated that unrestricted imports by 
both private traders and the Government represent 71 per 
cent of total imports from participating countries, or {291 
million. Most of the remainder (£121 million) consists of 
trade with countries with which an adverse balance might 
involve losses of gold or dollars. 


* * * 


Trading with Argentina 


On paper, Anglo-Argentine trade has been brought into 
equilibrium, but it is a spurious kind of balance, achieved 
only by reducing the volume of goods exchanged. Argentina 
is still shipping meat to Britain—at the originally agreed 
sterling price—and is receiving in return petroleum and coal. 
But trade in “ non-essential” goods remains at a standstill. 
Argentina is granting very few import licences, and British 
exporters are not willing to ship goods—even in those isolated 
instances where licences are available—until they can be 
sure about payment. The level of trade between the two 
countries is thus far more restricted than was contemplated 
under the trade agreement, and it is more by accident than 
by regulation that imports and exports happen for the time 
being to be in balance. 

The development of Franco-Argentine trade, however, 
provides an interesting contrast. France has increased its 
exports to Argentina quite remarkably in recent months. In 
the first eight months of this year they amounted to Frs.10,366 
million compared with Frs.2,442 million in the corresponding 
period of 1948. Imports from Argentina, however, have been 
almost halved, from Frs.13,033 million last year to Frs.7,431 
million this year. One important French export has been 
steel, and another textiles, particularly wool yarn. The pesos 
acquired have been used by French traders to buy, among 
other things, wheat, wheat offals and oilcake. France itself 
has little need for any of these products. But wheat can be 
traded with Germany against coal, and offals and oilcakes 
with Denmark and other European countries against sterling. 
The extension of this re-export trade with other European 
countries in sterling may be a contributory factor in France’s 
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ability to balance its sterling payments without the need to 
use any of its drawing rights on Britain under the Intra- 
European Payments Scheme. France seems, in fact, to be 
emerging as a European broker for Argentine produce, a 
position hitherto filled by Britain. 


Until the Andes agreement in 1948, British purchases of 
Argentine meat and grain covered the requirements of certain 
European countries. But the Argentine Government objected 
and decided to sell only on condition that the supplies were 
consumed in Britain No such condition is apparently made 
with French traders. Nor is it likely that France is paying 
exorbitant prices for imports from Argentina—otherwise t 
would hardly be able to resell to other countries at a profit. 
It is an example which the proponents in this country of 
Government trading and bilateral bargaining might study 
with advantage. 


* * * 


Payment Talks with Italy and Switzerland 


The Anglo-Italian Economic Committee concluded its 
review of trade and payments at the end of last week, with- 
out putting forward any new proposals to bring Anglo- 
Italian payments into balance. The two parties agreed to 
retain the present lire-sterling cross rate until June 30, 1950, 
thus extending the most important aspect of the payments 
agreement for a further six months. In agreeing to retain 
the $2.80 cross rate, the Italian representatives had to over- 
come considerable opposition from their own traders, but 
Britain made it quite cleat that no departure from parity 
could be tolerated. In fact, although Italy’s sterling holdings 
are buoyant, it is hard to believe that Italy will always show a 
sterling surplus. For instance, Italy has this year been 
earning sterling from the re-export of dollar goods (for the 
direct import of which licences were not forthcoming) often 
at a premium of about 30 per cent in the sterling price, thus 
giving the Italian trader an exceptional profit, increasing 
Italy’s sterling holdings and bringing dollar goods here at the 
price not of settlement in hard currency, but in sterling. 


The first review of Anglo-Swiss trade since devaluation 
was recently concluded with evident satisfaction to both 
sides. The talks centred upon “ non-essential” Swiss ex- 
ports. British imports of these Swiss “ non-essential ” goods 
usually form a hard core of contention which has caused 
Anglo-Swiss negotiations to drag on for months. Britain, 
to make partial amends for the inevitable exclusion of Switzer- 
land from the open general licence system, has agreed to 
increase the value of import licences for “ non-essentials ” 10 
February, 1950, by £400,000. Moreover the list of goods 
has been revised to substitute goods, for which the demand 
exceeds the licences granted, to replace certain Swiss “ non- 
essential ” exports which have not found a ready market here. 
This stop-gap arrangement ends a prolonged argument since 
devaluation whether under last year’s Anglo-Swiss trade 
pact import licences should be granted on the basis of the 
sterling figures or of the Swiss franc figures which appeared 
alongside. After devaluation, the Swiss claimed that the 
sterling figures should be ignored. 


* x * 


Price Trends in Base Metals 


The fillip which the London tin market enjoyed last 
week was short lived. Until ten days ago the spot price was 
fairly steady at around £605 a ton. Last week, it rose to 
£610 a ton but fell back again this week to £604}. The 
backwardation, however, has narrowed. Three months’ 
delivery had been quoted at £565 a ton and last week it rose 
to £584. But though the spot price returned to its former 
level the forward quotation declined to only £5734, bringing 
the margin to £31 against £40 ten days ago. Since Monday 
the forward price has tended to harden. 
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The New York market did not follow last week’s rise and 
the subsequent fall. The price of tin in that centre has beep 
virtually dictated by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
which sells the output from the Texas smelter and last week 
it reduced its price from 81 cents a lb. (£648 a ton) to 
79 cents (£632). Since then the price has dropped 
further by half a cent. The RFC, however, has announced 
that in future it would compete with tin importers. This 
decision has important repercussions for the Ministry of 
Supply, which recently transferred 3,000 tons of its stock 
to the United States in order to sell spot in New York So 
far, its sales have been very modest because, in an effort to 
limit the fall in price, it has been content to follow the 
RFC’s lead rather than undercut and dispose of its stock. 
The limitations of such a negative policy will become all the 
more obvious now that RFC is to compete with importers 
(including the Ministry of Supply), some of whom will no 
doubt have acquired their supplies from Europe with 
“ cheap ” sterling. 


The other base metals have remained firm in recent weeks 
owing to the recovery in American demand. Consumption of 
copper in the United States has been maintained at a high 
level and deliveries from producers and customs smelters 
during November were the largest since March, 1948. Sales 
during the present month have, so far, been double those of » 
year ago. The strength of the market can be gauged by the 
recent rise in price for copper scrap from 15 cents to 15} 
cents a lb. Lead scrap ts also slightly dearer while the 
forward price for zinc has tended to rise. It seems, there- 
fore, that unless inflationary pressure in the United States 
is curbed, a general rise in non-ferrous metal prices is not 
out of the question. In Britain, too, scrap prices have 
hardened in the past week or so and demand for virgin meta! 
has also started to recover. But the outlook for the dollar 
account is none too cheerful, for the price of tin—one of the 
sterling area’s major dollar earners—is falling, while prices 
of the other base metals—which to a greater or lesser degree 
involve a dollar expenditure—are tending to rise. 


* * * 


Recovery in Rubber 


The rubber market has been unusually firm since de- 
valuation, and ten days ago the London spot price reached 
4d. below the postwar peak. During the past week, however, 
the price has fallen slightly and on Tuesday was quoted 
at 1s. 2d. a lb. The general upward trend has continued 
for the past five months, but the actual rise has been 
quite modest. From the beginning of August to Sep- 
tember 16th the London price rose from roid. a lb. to rnd. 
When sterling was devalued, rubber jumped to 1s. rid. a ‘0. 
and in the past three months, after a slight fall, it has risen 
by 14d. The American market has followed this genera! 
trend, though owing to devaluation the New York price fox 
near delivery dropped from 184 cents to 17 cents a Ib. in the 
third week in September. In the following week, December 
delivery was quoted at a little over 16 cents a lb. The 
price is now over 17} cents, so that the fall after devaluation 
has almost been made good. 


The recent firmness in the rubber market is attributed 
mainly to American and Russian buying though other coun- 
tries, including Britain and France, have also been active. 
In the first ten months of the year, the United States 6 
thought to have procured some 90,000 tons of rubber for 
its stockpile, while total Russian purchases amounted to 
97,500 tons. There is little doubt that this year 
Russia will have bought appreciably more than its usua 
100,000 tons. World production during the period 
totalled 1,200,000 tons which was only slightly in excess of 
consumption, estimated at 1,190,000 tons. American con 
sumption showed a marked increase in October, but synthetic 
consumption also rose though to a lesser extent. It is still 
not possible to assess the effect of devaluation on the demand 
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for natural rubber in the United States, or the effect of the 
recent relaxation of the restrictions imposed on the use 5f 
natural rubber. 


The rubber market is largely influenced by Russian buying 
and American stockpiling. Past experience has shown that 
funds appropriated for American stockpiling are usually ex- 
hausted by January or February, though the sterling counter- 
part funds may subsequently be used to give limited support 
to the market. On the other hand, little is known about 
Russian requirements. It has a synthetic rubber industry 
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within its own boundaries and in addition has use of the 
plants in the Soviet Zone of Germany. If the rubber market 
could rely on an annual demand of 100,000 tons of natural 
rubber from the Soviet Union with, say, a further 100,000 
tons a year for the American stockpile the problem of surplus 
supplies would not press. But both these supports to the 
market are mot permanent. A further factor is the possi- 
bility of increased production of -natural rubber from 
Indonesia now that political stability seems more assured. 

The rise in rubber prices has been a contributory cause otf 
higher prices for British tyres, announced at the beginning 
of last week. The increase varies from § to 12} per cent. 
All imported raw materials for tyre manufacture have risen 
since September; rubber by over 20 per cent, cotton by 
25 per cent, and carbon black and other materials by over 
35 per cent. 

* * * 


Who Borrows from the Banks? 


The latest quarterly classification of bank advances in 
Great Britain (which embraces all members of the British 
Bankers’ Association) shows that aggregate advances have 
hoisted themselves over the £1,500 million mark for the first 
time—the actual figure reached in November being £1,532! 
million. This is £353 million more than the value of 
advances shown in the August classification and £153 million 
more than that shown in November last year (when, however, 
the figure had been very sharply contracted on the eve of 
classification by a heavy repayment of advances by the British 
Electricity Authority out of the proceeds of a new issue). 


The rise this year is therefore not as startling as might at 
first appear, while the rise over the last quarter is more than 
accounted for by increases of just under {215 million in 
bank loans to public utilities (whose borrowing now amounts 
to just under £42} million) and of just under £15} million 
in loans to the food, drink and tobacco section. The 
increase in lending to Public Utilities may reflect further 
demands for electricity, and also borrowings by the Gas 
Council, so that the new credit in this category has probably 
accrued mainly to the public sector. The increase in lending 
to the food, drink and tobacco group is partly seasonal 
and partly, no doubt, a reflection of the higher level of food 
stocks now held. 


The classification also reveals that there has been a 
moderate increase in loans to the retail trade, but moderate 
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decreases to the enginecring, iron and steel, textile and 
chemical industries. The “other financial” group shows 
a further expansion, by £2} million, to £131 million, pre- 
sumably reflecting the “ stickiness ” of the new issue marker. 
Personal and professional advances have actually declined 
fractionally and have therefore shown a perceptible fall pro- 
portionately (to 26.6 per cent of the whole). These resulis 
provide a wry commentary on the Chancellor’s recent appeal 
to the banks to go slow in their lending policy. Advances 
to private manufacturing industry and to private individuals 
are already apparently on a tight rein. When the public 
boards or those responsible for handling the people’s food 
come asking for more loans, would the Chancellor really be 
happy if the banks shut the door in their face ? 


x * * 


Where the Purse Pinched 


The fortieth report of the Customs and Excise Com- 
missioners, published last week, covers the twelve months to 
end-March, 1949. During the last part of this period 
Crippsian disinilation was beginning to eat into national 
overspending and some clue 1s provided in the report to 
the mature of the not very frightening sacrifices which the 
British people had to bear. The consumption of whisky and 
gin dropped ro per cent below that of the previous financial 
year and the consumption of light wines in the second six 
months of 1948 was less than half that in the first half of 
the year. The tax-exclusive value of trade in goods charge- 
able to purchase tax also declined, from £710 million in 
1947-48 to £680 million in 1948-49 and, in the second half 
of the fiscal year at any rate, expenditure on entertainment 
dropped sharply so that receipts from entertainment tax over 
the year were §} per cent down. By the autumn of 1948 the 
pressure on purses had extended further down the social 
scale ; the consumption of beer in the six months following 
September, 1948, was I§ per cent lower than in the six 
months before it. Despite a § per cent increase in price, 
however, home consumption of tobacco remained stationary 
at 212 million lb.—either the elasticity of demand for this 
conventional necessity is now really equal to zero or the last 
financial year saw a trend away from stimulants which foster 
forced gaiety towards narcotics which soothe the people’s 
nerves. 

As a pointer for longer-term policy, the report reveals 
that the Customs and Excise Department collected £1,554.5 
million of taxes in 1948-49 (67 per cent of them from 
gamblers, smokers and drinkers) at an administrative cost of 
£0.59 per £100 collected. On this evidence the administra- 
tive cost of collecting indirect taxes seems to be little more 
than half the administrative cost of collecting direct taxes— 
the Inland Revenue’s expense ratio was 1.13 per cent if 
1947-48. The traditionally low administrative cost incurred 
by the Customs and Excise Department was therefore main- 
tained im 1948-49 despite an apparent increase in petly 
offences against the law in consequence of increased controls ; 
the number of convictions secured by the Department in 
1948-49 was nearly 10 per cent above those secured if 
1947-48, although the aggregate value of fines and the bag ol 
“imprisonments without option” were both down. For the 
rest, the report is again the source from which the reader 
may learn such widely differing snippets of information 4s 
that 1948-49 was the year in which the dog population of 
Great Britain (or at least its licensed dog population) climbed 
back to its prewar level and also the year in which imports 
of snuff, for some unfathomable reason, were nearly 6 
times above the imports of 1938-39. 


* * * 


Testing Electrical Equipment for Canada 


Representatives of the Canadian Standards Association 
are opening an office at the British Standards Institution 
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January. Most Canadian firms insist that electrical equip- 
ment fitted in their factories shall have been approved by the 
association ; IN some provinces, the law requires approval to 
be obtained. The Canadian association was originally con- 
cerned with electrical equipment for a special purpose—to 
test whether the equipment qualified for reduced fire insur- 
ance premiums with the big American insurance companies, 
Its approval has come to have the wider significance of a 
minimum standard requirement, 


There is no doubt that standards formalities have hampered 
British exports to Canada. The association does not publish 
its standards; samples and prototypes have to be sent back- 
wards and forwards across the Atlantic for testing, comment 
and subsequent modification. This wastes time, and requests 
for approval from Canadian manufacturers and from ex- 
porters to Canada have become so numerous that congestion 
adds to the delays. The difficulties have deterred some 
otherwise well-qualified British manufacturers from seeking 
trade in Canada. Others have had to postpone delivery 
while they waited for approval to come through. All ex- 
porters to Canada are in the same position except the Ameri- 
cans ; clectrical equipment in the United States is already 
designed to meet the same standards as were originally laid 
down by the American insurance companies. Some British 
firms have even been shipping electrically-driven plant with- 
out the motors, and fitting Canadian-built electric motors on 
arrival but the field for such substitution is limited. 


A delegation representing the British Standards Institution 
and the interested trade associations went to Canada recently. 
The outcome of their visit is an agreement under which the 
British Standards Institution will carry out in Britain the 
tests necessary before the Canadian Standards Association can 
approve equipment. The British electrical industry attaches 
importance to this, because its members have met strong sales 
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resistance here and there through uncertainty whether their 
product would meet Canadian standards. This concerns not 


electrical goods alone but all machine tools and capital equip- 
ment which incorporate electric motors. 


Shorter Notes 


Coal output last week was 4,781,600 tons ; the deep- 
mined output of 4,566,200 tons was the highest for ten 
years. Total output for the 50 weeks of the year has now 
reached 208,166,000 tons, of which 196,057,000 tons—s} 
million tons more than in the same period of last year—is 
deepmined. Absenteeism has fallen steadily in recent weeks ; 
from an August figure of 13.66 per cent., it had delined to 
10.15 per cent in the week which ended on December roth. 


* 


Reports from Iraq suggest that the prolonged negotia- 
tions to obtain £3,000,000 loan from Britain to extend the 
Iraqi railway system have been concluded. The terms on 
which the loan has been granted are not as yet known. Iraq 
has for some time been drawing on the sterling securities held 
as backing against the Iraqi currency. By obtaining funds in 
Britain it will prove possible to purchase railway material 
without further depleting Iraq’s exchange reserves. The rail- 
way programme is held to be somewhat ambitious and while 
there are good grounds for building a river bridge, some parts 
of the railway station programme may be less easy to justify. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, was held 
on December 20th in London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech. said: We are able 0 
report another satisfactory year’s trading, 
achieved by sustained hard work on the part 
of all concerned. After providing for over- 
seas’ but not U.K. taxation, the available 
sen for the year amounts to £591,700. 

sion for profits tax and income tax in 
the U.K. absorbs £323,316, leaving a net 
profit of £268,384 against £235,633 for the 
previous year 


STRENGTH AND LIQUIDITY 


IT would like to emphasise the strength and 

hquidity of the balance sheet which shows 
cutrent assets more than £3,000,000 in excess 
of current liabilities. 
_ Finality has not yet been reached in clear- 
ig up the many problems arising out of 
fiemy occupation of those Eastern territories 
Where the company operates. 

With regard to devaluation, a colossal 
united national effort is clearly needed if we 
ae to hold our footing and prevent any 
further slide. 

refrain from measuring in_ figures the 
tive aid which the H. & C. Group 2s 
a whole is rendering towards the closing 
the dollar gap, but vou can take it from me 
that it is an impressive total, especially ‘n 
pments of rubber and tea. 


TEA AND RUBBER INDUSTRIES 


Th the course of his review of the Tea and 
Rubher Industries he said: — 


Tea crops in 1948 were abundant, India 
and Pakistan producing 616 million Ibs.—a 
record for all trre— and Ceylon 298} million 
Ibs., thus equalling her 1947 record. Assum- 
ing U.K. consumption in 1949 to have been 
about the same as in 1948, which was 404 
million Ibs., there has been some opportunity 
to build up U.K stocks which had, we be- 
lieve, declined to rather a low level. 


We are glad to know that the International 
Tea Market Expansion Board are continuing 
their campaign to enlarge the demand for 
tea particularly in the U.S.A. and it will be 
interesting to see whether the startling rise 
in the price of coffee aids them in their 
efforts. We have recently been advised that 
our government intend continuing bulk buy- 
ing next vear but have not heard, as yet, 
whether the Indian and Ceylon governments 
will agree. We think they probably will, in 
spite of the fact that the former have 
frequently expressed their desire to have all 
Northern Indian teas sold in Calcutta 


Looking to 1950, we are not likely to know 
for some time how much the Eastern govern- 
ments will allow to be tendered for sale to 
the Ministry of Food, sc the trend of the 
market cannot be foreseer. with any degree 
of certainty at this juncture. 


It may fairly be said that available stocks, 
of rubber equal to little more than 2 months’ 
consumption, are definitely on the low side. 
Hence the recent upswing in market senti- 
ment. After many barren years shareholders 
in rubber-producing companies are fully 
entitled to a compensatory spell of reasonable 
prosperity and no one should begrudge them 
that. In New York, however, the price of 
first quality sheet is suli below that of 
synthetic, an anomaly which should soon be 
corrected, for natural rubber is one of the 
few important industrial materials available 
at pre-war prices, and it certainly has lost 
none of its usefulness. 


The report was adopted. 


MARCO REFRIGERATORS 
PROGRESS IN VOLUME OF SALES 


‘The twentieth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on December 21st 
in London, Mr A. E. Leach, M/Inst.R. 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 
The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement : — 

The period covered by the accounts has 
been, as is commonly appreciated, a very 
difficult time for industry in general, and 
while your company has continued to 
progress in regard to volume of sales, the 
change-over to a buyers’ 1ourket has involved 
a lowering of prices and an increase in 
selling costs. These conditions are reflected 
in the accounts by a fall in net earnings 
(before taxation) from £80,573 last year to 
£66,711 in the trading year under review 
The position has been mitigated by economies 
in cost brought about by the operation of 
the Byfleet factory and a reduction in out- 
side purchases. 

The available surplus for the year (after 
taxation) is £30,310, and your directors 
propose, with your approval, to pay a final 
dividend on the ordinary stock of 17} per 
cent. (less tax), making 30 per cent. (less 
tax), for the year, thus maintaining the 
dividend at the level held for the two 
preceding years. 

As to the future, one hesitates to attempt 
to forecast in prevailing conditions, but it 
can be said that so far as your company is 
concerned the immediate prospects do not 
by any means appear discouraging. 

The continued development and produc- 
tion of attractive new models and leadership 
in the application of refrigeration to the 
needs of the bakery end other trades are 
factors which encourage the opinion that 
your company will continue to advance its 
position in the industry. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED TALKING PICTURES, 
LIMITED 


EALING STUDIOS’ FULL YEAR OF PRODUCTION 
DIFFICULTIES OF THE CINEMA INDUSTRY 


DIVISION OF BOX OFFICE RECEIPTS: NEED FOR 
READJUSTMENT 


MR STEPHEN L. COURTAULD’S SPEECH 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Associated Talking Pictures, Limited, was 
held on December 15th at Ealing Studios, 
Ealing Green, London, W.5, Mr Stephen L. 
Courtauld, M.C. (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

Mr Leslie F. Baker, A.C.A. (director and 
secretary), having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The chairman said: Gentlemen,—-The 
report and accounts have been in your hands 
fer some weeks, and with your permission 
i will take them as read. (Agreed). 

I propose, with your approval, to follow 
the precedent established over the past few 
years and ask your managing director to 
address you on the detail of these accounts 
ind to answer any questions which you 
may have in relation to them, confining my 
own remarks to matters of a more general 
nature. 

The manufacturing .ctivities have again 
been carried on solely through your sub- 
sidiary company, Ealing Studios, Limited, 
which has once more had a full year of 
production. 


THE YEAR'S FILM PRODUCTION 


Looking at the seven films which were 
delivered during the year, I think I may 
safely say that this year has done much to 
enhance still further the prestige of Ealing. 
Scott of the Antarctic, as I mentioned to you 
last year, was selected for the Royal Com- 
mand Film Performance of 1948, and in 
addition to this Ealing did the “iat trick” 
with Passport to Pimlico, Whisky Golor: and 
Kind Hearts and Coronets, all of «hich were 
outstandingly well received both by ‘he critics 
and by the general public. 


Another of the seven films delivered dur- 
ing the year was Eureka Stockade, the second 
film made by Ealing Studios in Australia. 
Shooting on the third film made in Australia, 
Bitter Springs, has now been completed and 
further production is planned for the future 
in Australia, where Ealing Studios, Limited, 
has acquired a tong lease of the Pagewood 
Studios, Sydney, to form the base of future 
operations in the Commonwealth. 


It is possibie also that films may be planned 
for_production in other parts of the British 
Cammonwealth, 

‘Ealing Studios, meanwhile, has a continu- 
ous programme of production for its studios 
at Ealing for the year 1950. 


ee 


CONDITIONS IN THE INDUSTRY 


Yu have seen in the national Press so 
much about the difficulties that the industry 
as a whole has to face, that there seems to 
he nothing I can usefully add to the general 
information in your possession ; but I should 
like to remind you that the production side 
ae the industry has even more problems than 

rest. 


It is, I think, true to say that, due to the 
rational policy followed by your directors, 
Ealing has suffered less than some others; 
visible, and it is imposs your vy 
to remain unaffected by adverse coulinena® 


It is hoped, however, following the repre- 
sentations that are being made—particularly 
in regard to the punitive taxation—and as a 
result of Government inquiry, that condi- 
tions will eventually be created under which 
stable British film production can exist; but 
until such conditions are created surely 
Ealing’s record of production proves that 
under present circumstances profitable British 
film production is beset by almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

Two outside factors have reduced box- 
office receipts—the prolonged spell of fine 
weather from which we suffered this year, 
and the genera! falling off mn public spending 
power, including that available for entertain- 
ment. The result has been that even out- 
standingly successful films such as I have 
mentioned did not mature to the full the 
revenues whict. the films themselves merited. 

The situation is likely to be extremely 
dificult for some time to come. Your 
directors will conunue to make every endea- 
vour to reduce production costs, but their 
measures to this end, however drastic, can 
hardiy by themselves establish and maintain 
a proper balance between costs and revenue. 
We. must ask for the essential changes in 
conditions to which I have already referred; 
for some reduction or alteration of taxation, 
and for some readjustment of the division of 
box-office receipts; the present system |i 
grossly unfair to the primary producer. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DFBATE 


Yesterday, after this speech had been 
drafted and approved by my colleagues, there 
was further discussion of the film industry in 
the House of Commons, as, no doubt, you 
have seen in the papers. The President of 
the Board of Trade, in the course of his 
remarks, spoke of the “sinister unanimity ” 
of the industry in protesting against the exist- 
ing entertainment tax. On being challenged, 
he explained that this unanimity suggested 
“ private deals,” 


I am going to risk whatever penalties there 
may be for criticising a member of the 
Government and say that I consider the two 
phrases quoted are absurd. If an industry 
is in difficulties and subject to terrifically high 
taxation, no sinister deals are needed to 
— it to protest with one voice. (Hear, 
hear. 


I am reminded by the French natural his- 
tory book which describes some wild animal: 
“This animal is very naughty; when one 
attacks it, it defends itself.” Mr Wilson says 
of the film industry: 


“ This industry is very sinister; when one 
squeezes it, it cries out.” 


I now call on the managing director to 
address you on the subject of the accounts. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 


Mr Reginald P. Baker, F.C.A. (managing 
director): Mr Chairman and gentlemen,— 
I think perhaps I ought to do my best today 
to explain a number of things which, on the 
face of the accounts as circulated, do, I think, 
call for a measure of explanation. It is a 
matter of difficulty, as shareholders will 
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appreciate, to present accounts in accord. 
ance with the new Companies Act so that 
Soe to which one desires to refer js 
abundantly cleat to shareholders, 


Your company, as you know, has a con. 
trolling interest in one subsidiary, Ealing 
Studios, Limited, holding 51 per cent. of the 
shares in that company, and also has a 5€ 
per cent. interest in a second company, Asso- 
ciated British Film Distributors. That js 
basically the position—the old parent com- 
pany, A.T.P., controls 51 per cent. of the 
new production operating company, and has 
a 50 per cent. interest in the distribution 
company, A.B.F.D. It is for that reason, 
of course, that in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act details of the 
company in which you hold 51 per cent. are 
incorporated in the figures sent out to you 
in the form of a consolidated balance sheer 
I will also refer in due course to the con- 
solidated profit and loss account, which I 
must confess, even from my point of view, 
does present a somewhat complicated docu- 
a for shareholders to comprehend to the 
ull. 


I have here the detailed accounts of the 
two companies to which I have referred— 
that is, Ealing Studios, Limited, and Asso- 
ciated British Film Distributors, Limited 
and perhaps it might be useful to. share- 
holders if I ran through the detailed balance 
sheet of Ealing Studios, Limited, so that you 
can perhaps have a fuller appreciation of the 
situation of that company. 


PARENT COMPANY'S BALANCE SHEET 


If I may digress for a moment, I think 
that the position regarding Associated Talk- 
ing Pictures, Limited, on the balance sheet 
which has been circulated to you, is reason- 
ably clear, but there is one point to which 
I would hke to refer, and that is this. You 
see on the credit side of the balance 
sheet a debit balance on profit and loss 
account of £133,868. On the other side you 
will see pepees for taxation of £108,400, 
and in addition there has been paid by your 
company on account of the notional labi- 
lity to excess profits tax a sum of approxi- 
mately £45,000, so that the debit to profit 
and loss account in respect of taxation, in 
round figures, is something in excess of 
£150,000. After providing that sum of 
money in excess of £150,000, we have a 
debit balance on profit and loss account of 
£133,000, approximately, so you can see that 
—we take no particular credit for it—your 
company has, in fact, subject to this peculiar 
incidence of taxation, done a little better 
than level pegging over a period of some 
twenty years. I draw attention to that 
because I think it is significant. 


The reason for incidence of taxation at 
that level is because, as those shareholders 
who were with us a few years before the war 
will remember, we did, rightly or wrongly, 
take a conservative view of the valuation to 
be placed on the stock of films in hand at 
the end of each financial year. Subsequent 
events proved that more revenue was to be 
derived from those films than we had origin- 
ally calculated, and when the revenue was 
derived, it came into the periods which were 
chargeable to excess profits tax. That situ- 
ation, however, is under discussion with the 
revenue and representations are to be made 
that this is a case—as certain representatives 
of the Inland Revenue themselves admit— 
that may cal! for some special treatment. 
do not put it higher than that and I do not 
want shareholders to anticipate fruitful 
results to be forthcoming from whatever 
discussions may ensue. 


EALING STUDIOS’ ASSETS 


> the a side — Pca balance ne 
you have shares in subsidiary company ; 
refers, of course, to Baling Stud On the 
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Ealing Studios’ balance sheet, we have free- 
hold land, roads, studios and buildings, 
sound, electrical and general equipment, and 
all equipment, including motor vehicles, 
standing at present at the sum of approxi- 
mately £177,000. The actual capital cost 
of those assets Was not quite £286,000 ; by 
that you can see that over the period of 
operation of Ealing Studios we have written 
off depreciation of getting on for £110,000. 

The next item on the balance sheet is 
sinking fund policies and life policies which 
stand at a figure of £100,915, which is the 
amount of premiums paid to date on 
those policies. Those policies were taken 
out in 1932, They were taken out at the 
time when these studios were first built and 
we had to arrange for the finance of the build- 
ing of the studios, which we did at that time 
on the broad back of your chairman through 
an insurance company to a degree. One of 
the things we did was to take out these 
policies which mature to £150,000 in a period 
of twenty years. Today they stand in the 
balance sheet at the figure I have quoted, 
although the surrender value is £117,000, 
and the cash value at auction in the open 
market is, of course, higher, because when 
these policies were taken out the computation 
was on the basis of 34 per cent. compound 
interest, which, of course, is a thing entirely 
unknown today. 


FILM PRODUCTIONS AND RIGHTS 


Then we have an asset which is really the 
focal point or the turning point of the opera- 
uons of the company, and that is film pro- 
ductions and rights, which come under three 
headings. Preliminary production expenses 
on films which will probably be made in the 
future total some £36,000 ; films in produc- 
tion, at cost, after deducting contributions 
which are made by our distributors to that 
cost, total approximately £157. When I say 
“contributions by our distributors ” I do not 
mean our own distributors, A.B.F.D.; I mean 
the distribution company which is part of 
the Rank organisation, which takes our films 
for distribution and makes a definite contri- 
bution towards their negative cost. 


Then we have another item which is much 
heavier—that is, completed films, which 
amounts to just over £393,000. That item 
is made up of expenditure on the films, less 
contributions made by those distributors to 
whom I referred just now, and also after 
deducting the revenues we heve received from 
those films and after deducting the amounts 
that we consider should be provided against 
future shortfall of revenue. 


BASIS OF VALUATION OF FILMS 


In relation to that item, I think perhaps I 
should tell you the basis on which we value 
films. At the end of each year we receive 
from the distributors a schedule showing the 
expectation of revenue, not only from this 
country but from all territories of the world 
in respect of each of the individual films. 
Based upon that, and perhaps what we know 
ourselves in addition, we carry forward the 
value of our stock-in-trade. It would, per- 
haps, not be wrong for me to say at this 
point that the overseas market does present 
certain difficulties. In many countries, of 
course, where our films go for exploitation, 
you have very material currency restrictions, 
You have frozen currency in many territories 
which you cannot touch. Shareholders may 
be interested to know that in respect of our 
small company—I use the word advisedly 
because in relation to other film companies 
we are quite small, although we have a longer 
record—at the end of June last we had up- 
wards of £110,000 overseas in frozen cur- 
rency, which we would not touch at all. We 
take no account of that in arriving at the 
value of our films, except where anything 
may have been received between the end of 
the year in respect of which the accounts are 


being drawn up and the date when we, in 
fact, draw up the accounts, so you can see 
there is something there which we hope one 
day will come in and will show, perhaps, 
a somewhat larger measure of revenue than 
we are envisaging in the preparation of these 
accounts. 


The next item in the balance sheet is 
debtors and prepayments ; the total, including 
repayment of income tax to which we are 
enutled, is £66,000. Cash at bank and in 
hand is £5,600. We then have the final 
item, which is debit to profit and loss account, 
of £172,000, which includes the adverse 
balance in respect of the past year to June 
30th last of just over £54,000. 


On the liability side, we have share capital, 
which is quite small, £5,000, of which your 
company holds £2,550, and in the main the 
balance is made up of bank and other loans 
and the liability to Associated Talking Pic- 
tures, the parent company, of £24,000, which, 
of course, has been repaid since the date of 
this balance sheet. You can see, obviously, 
that with that smount of assets and a share 
capital of £5,000, the only basis on which 
it can be operated is by bank borrowing or 
borrowing from other sources, practically the 
whole of which is borne on the shoulders of 
your chairman, plus certain personal guaran- 
tees from Sir Michael Balcon and myself. 
I have referred to those assets in detail be- 
cause it seems to me that the information 
might be welcomed by shareholders, and it 
may well amplify the information which is 
given in the consolidated balance sheet. 


VALUE OF FIXED ASSETS 


Additionally, I think shareholders will have 
noticed that the fixed assets of the company 
—that is, Ealing Studios—freehold land, 
buildings, equipment and so on, figure in the 
balance sheet at £177,000, and I did advise 
sharcholders two years ago that in order to 
see where we were getting to, we asked some 
professional vaiuers to come through this 
place, go through it in detail, and see what 
value should reasonably be attached to these 
fixed assets, and I did tell you at that time 
that it came to a very considerable sum. 
It was, I think, in those days, half a million 
pounds. We do not take any credit for that. 
I think we ought, perhaps, to congratulate 
ourselves that during the war, when we were 
in a very vulnerable area, we had the good 
fortune to suffer nothing more than fire 
bombs on our roof, which we managed to 
put out. We also managed to get the place 
repaired and managed to find alternative 
accommodation during the period repairs 
were being effected. It has not been our 
policy to take any notice of that valuation, 
other than to bear it in mind and keep it 
at the back of our heads, but I think it 
will show you that although we unfortunately 
have a debit balance on profit and loss 
account which is quite substantial, if one 
takes into account the more recent valuation 
of the fixed assets, the position at least is 
somewhat better than that disclosed by the 
detailed balance sheet, to which I have just 
referred. 


CHAIRMAN’S PUBLIC-SPIRITED ACTION 


I ought, perhaps, to make one other point. 
I referred to the fact that the company has 
been financed entirely by borrowings, and the 
bank have figured very largely in that. By 
virtue of the position of A.T.P. in 1941, and 
the vulnerability of these studios, at that 
time it was not at all possible to obtain any 
finance to carry on the operations of A.T.P. 
In the face of the position that had then 
arisen, it became necessary to make other 
arrangements, and I am telling you this so 
you will know the kind of burden your chair- 
man has borne in a very uncomplaining way, 
and if I may say so, a very public-spirited 
way, in the years that have passed since that 
time. At all events, the bank held the view 
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that they could not allow the company to 

any more money. We therefore 
formed another small company which bor- 
rowed money from the bank on the strength 
of the guarantee of your chairman, rein- 
forced subsequently by such—I am not go- 
ing to say financial weight—but such moral 
weight that Sir Michael! Balcon and I could 
bring to bear. That money, when borrowed 
from the bank, was forthwith lent to your 
subsidiary company, Ealing Studios, up to the 
extent of £490,000. hat is in addi- 
tion to the direct borrowing from the bank. 
I am telling you that for the reasons 1 have 
already given you, and also to let you know 
that adverse as the situation may appear to 
be on the face of these accounts, the bank 
have now agreed that all borrowing shall 
be on behalf of Ealing Studios direct, and 
accordingly that arrangement has been made 
since the date of this balance sheet. It 
shows that bad as the industry may be, and 
7% will know how bad it is because you have 
een reading about it, at all events the bank 
feel that Ealing Studios is still reasonably 
credit-worthvy. 


RESULT OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The adverse balance on that company’s 
operations, as I say, is approximately £54,000, 
of which your company has a 51 per cent. 
share, so the parent company’s share of the 
loss on Ealing Studios is {27,000 odd. A.T-P., 
as you see, has a profit for the year of 
£15,548 ; that leaves a wrong side up to the 
extent of the difference between those figures 
—the difference between some £27,000 and 
£15,000, which is £12,000. 


At this point I ought to refer to Associated 
British Film Distributors. That company 
during the year we are referring to made a 
profit of £36,000 ; half of that profit attaches 
to your company, so that against the adverse 
balance of under £12,000, we have a credit 
balance om another subsidiary company of 
£18,000, so that taking it through the year 
it seems that equilibrium has just been main- 
tained and that is all. We do not hold that 
out to shareholders as being a satisfactory 
result, but in the light of the figures that have 
been published recently in relation to those 
organisations which may perhaps be more 
fortunately placed than we are, it does seem 
that we have, at all events, just held our own. 


PRIMARY PRODUCERS AND BOX-OFFICE 
RECEIPTS 


When I went through these figures last 
year I did say to shareholders—I think you 
will find it reported in certain financial 
papers—that I personally, and I know my 
colleagues shared the view, saw no reason at 
that time for any optimism. The industry 
has attained a stature that was the subject 
of debate in the House yesterday. Various 
things are blamed for the present situation. 
One of the things that I personally think is 
to blame—and it is a song I have been sing- 
ing for the last twenty years, but nobody 
takes much notice, I am afraid—is that if 
you examine the division of the box-office 
receipts which the public pay to go into a 
cinema, certain points may be brought to 
your mind. It is an acknowledged fact that 
entertainment tax takes a full 36 per cent. 
of the amount the public pay at the box 
office. That leaves approximately 64 per 
cent. Of this 64 per cent., it is acknowledged 
that the theatres retain roughly 60 per cent. 
of that figure, leaving 40 per cent. of that 
figure, which is roughly 25 per cent. of the 
gross amount available, for the man who 
makes the picture and the man that sells the 
picture to the cinema, Out of that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. of the gross amount paid 
by the public the cost of distribution of the 
film, plus cost of the copies and advertising, 
takes a full one-fifth. Ide not want to over- 
state it, but it is fully one-fifth, which means 
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that that 25 per cent. becomes reduced to 20 
per cent of the public entrance money. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX NOT THE WHOLE 
PROBLEM 


So far as the primary producer is con- 
cerned, this means that under prevailing con- 
ditions he is asked to manufacture for a 
maximum of £20 a commodity for which the 
public is prepared to pay £100, and it gives 
one, I think, some food for reflection when 
you consider that the entertainment tax takes 
on a good picture twice as much as the 
primary producer; and on an_ indifferent 
picture the comparison is even more favour- 
able towards the Government. I am not 
suggesting that the entertainment tax is the 
whole problem we have to face, but it does 
seem to me—if I am being rather verbose 
about it, please forgive me—that the divi- 
sion between the various sections of the in- 
dustry, outside the question of entertainment 
tax, could do with a measure of revision in 
favour of the primary producer ; because it 
is a peculiar thing—a given cinema will take, 
for example, £300 one week and £600 the 
next week, and the only thing that is changed 
in the theatre is the primary producer's film 
which goes through the projector. That is 
the only difference. 


DIRECTORS’ EMOLU MENTS 


There is one other point I would like to 
refer to, and that is in relation to the con- 
solidated profit and loss account which 
appears on the back of the report which has 
been circulated. Under Ealing Studios, Ltd., 
arrangement with its distributors—that is, 
with the company known as General Film 
Distributors, which is part of the Rank 
Organisation—they take our films for distri- 
bution not only in this country but in all 
countries of the world. A part of the arrange- 
ment we concluded with them was that they 
should also take an investment in our films. 
The investment is proportionate to the cost 
of producing the films, and in relation to the 
cost of production of those films certain 
charges have to be established, and among 
those charges are remuneration to various 
people who are associated with the manu- 
facture of those films. I say this because 
there is an item here which in shareholders’ 
eyes must I should think, stand cut very 
vividly. None of your directors has ever 
either desired or has had a contract of em- 
ployment prescribing any remuneration what- 
ever in relation to the operations of either your 
company or either of the two subsidiaries, 
but the distributors laid down that the nega- 
tive costs should provide for certain 
remuneration so far as your actively engaged 
directors are concerned, and, moreover, they 
laid down the extent of that remuneration. 
That is why you see in this profit and loss 
account: “Emoluments of the directors of 
Associated Talking Pictures, Limited, from 
Ealing Studios, Limited, £36,000” odd. You 
will notice that there is in parenthesis there 
a statement to the effect that £18,000 of it is 
undrawn. 

If you examine these figures more closely 
you will see that a little lower down there is 
a figure of amounts chargeable to and paid 
by the distributors £39,889. That is m 
respect of directors’ emolun:ents and depre- 
ciation of equipment You will see that if 
the £36,000 I have referred to as directors’ 
remuneration is reduced by the amount of 
£18,000 undrawn, you have a net figure of 
some £18,000. If the total figure a little 
lower down of £48,000 is reduced again by 
£18,000, you will see that after deducting 
the amount chargeable to and paid by the dis- 
tributors, your company is in the unusual 
position of finding that not only are no 
emoluments of directors charged against your 
company or the subsidiary in any shape or 
form, but in point of fact you make a profit 
out of your directors out of the proportion 
paid by your distributors. 

I mention that because if anybody 


examines this balance sheet, which is drawn 
up in accordance with the provisions of the 
Companies Act, it shows a very adverse 
position, and then examires the profit and 
loss account which again is drawn up in 
accordance with the provisions of the new 
Companies Act, they may feel that the direc- 
tors are having a high old time at the expense 
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of shareholders, whereas in point of fact, in 
view of what I have told you, you will "ste 
that the company is, in fact, making a profit 
out of its directo.s. 

After Mr R. P. Baker had replied to 
questions, the report and accounts were 
adopted, nem. con., and the formal business 
was transacted. 





SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND IRON 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD LEVEL OF PROFITS 
NO REDUCTION IN OUTPUT 
FATE OF INDUSTRY RESTS WITH ELECTORATE 
MR J. H. B. FORSTER ON THE STEEL ACT 


The fifty-first ordinary general meeting of 
South Durham Steel end Iron Company, 
Limited, was held on December 21st at Cargo 
Fleet Ironworks, near Middlesbrough. 

Mr J. H. B. Forster, the chairman, who 
presided, said: You will observe that the 
estimated amount of capital expenditure out- 
standing at September 30, 1949, as authorised 
by your board, amounts to £2,274,819. 
This sum represents the board’s policy of 
concentration of ingot production for plate 
manufacture at the West Hartlepool works, 
together with improvement to the slabbing 
mill, which will enable plate production to 
be increased. Included in this sum is the 
estimated cost of replacing a blast furnace at 
Cargo Fleet with a modern unit. These 
projects have been finally approved by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation. 

The amounts which we will ultimately 
receive for our collieries, coke ovens and other 
properties which were taker over by the 
state on January 1, 1947, are stll not known, 
nor can I forecast when these payments are 
likely to be received. The value to be paid 
for our coal properties is contained in the 
district sum for the County of Durham, and 
individual compensation is a matter to be 
decided by the District Valuation Board, as 
is also the price to be paid for our ancillary 
assets such as coke ovens and other properties 
which were acquired at the same time, and 
for which we are to be compensated outside 
of the global sum awarded for coal interest 
values. 


THE STEEL ACT 


Since I addressed you 12 months ago, the 
Bill to transfer the iron and steel industry 
to the state has now become an Act of 
Parliament and has received the Royal 
Assent. There is no need for me to repeat 
the remarks I made to you on your board’s 
views of this measure, except to remind you 
that the evident intent of the sponsors of 
this Act is to obtain further powers for their 
own ends. As matters stand at the present 
time, the fate of your industry, with which 
the future of this country as an industrial 
nation is irretrievably bound up, rests with 
the decision of the electorate within the 
course of the next few months. 

In your capacity as proprietors of this 
company, I consider it is your duty not only 
to defend your own position against the 
virtual confiscation of your properties, but 
also in the forthcoming struggle to plav an 
active part against the attempt to submerge 
private enterprise and so abolish individual 
incentive. 


BOARD'S PROPOSALS REJECTED 


The Act, as it exists at present, goes much 
further than the manufacture of steel pro- 
ducts, since it embraces the steel fabricating 
departments of a diverse and complicated 
nature of the principal steel producing firms. 
Your directors presented a case to the 


Minister of Supply to endeavour to segregate 
the non-steel-making activities of your com- 
panies from their steel manufacturing 
activities, but I regret to inform you our pro- 
posals, along with others of a similar nature, 
have not been accepted. 

Thus, in the event of control passing to 
the government, the state will be engaged 
in competition with free enterprise in this 
country and in world markets, not only in 
the production of steel materials, but also 
in the sale of engineering products compris- 
ing, as far as your companies are concerned, 
pipelines for hydro-electric and supply pur- 
poses, steel tanks for storage purposes, steel- 
frame buildings, and many general engineer- 
ing products. It 1s our hope that the nation 
will be wise enough to prevent this chaotic 
state of affairs from coming into existence. 


POLICY OF IMPROVEMENT 


I referred at an earlier stage to the capital 
expenditure which your directors have 
authorised to improve the all-round efficiency 
of both the West Hartlepool and Cargo Fleet 
works. Irrespective of the ultimate destiny 
of the industry, it has been the policy of 
your directors to proceed with these schemes 
as soon as the requisite sanction from the 
Ministry of Supply has been obtained, as 
it is Our view that national interests must take 
priority. Arrangements have been made to 
cover the estimated capital expenditure in- 
volved in these developments, and which 
may be in excess of the profits which will 
be retained. It is anticipated this expendi- 
ture will be spread over the next 3-4 years. 

Though our achievements in_ increased 
production during the last twelve months 
have come up to your board’s expectations, 
the object of these further developments !s 
to enable increased outputs to be obtained 
at a lower cost of production. The principal 
items involved and which comprise the 
capital expenditure referred to on the balance 
sheet, consist of :— 

West Hartlepool—{i) Improvements to the 
blast furnace plant ; (ii) Two additional steel 
furnaces and improved scrap charging facili- 
ties ; (iii) Improvements to the slabbing mull 
to enable 15-ton ingots to be manipulated ; 
(iv) Additional heating capacity at the heavy 
and light plate mills. 

Cargo Fleet—A new blast furnace of 
20-feet hearth diameter which will enable 
pig-iron outpu: to be increased by 50 per 
cent. Since the end of our financial year the 
British Iron and Steel Federation have re- 
commended to the Ministry of Supply that 
an additional steel furnace should be in- 
stalled at Cargo Fleet. This will secure an 
increased output of ingots for the rolling 
mills which have been modernised in recent 
years. In view of the possibility of curtail- 
ment of supplies of imported scrap, which 
have been largely derived from Germany overt 
recent years, it is our intention to endeavour 
to get the new blast furnace in production 
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githin the shortest possible time, in order 
that there may be a minimum of disruption 
of supply of materials for the manufacture 
of steel products. 


STEADY GROWTH OF OUTPUT 


During the last two years the outputs of 
she stecl industry have continued to show a 
sieady increase, and in each year previous 
records of producuon have been surpassed. 
Comparing the present calendar year with 
j948, it appears that the national ingot 
production will approximate 154 million 
ions, equivalent to an increase over 1948 of 
4per cent. Taking as a basis of comparison 
the jast two financial years of your com- 
panies ending on September 30th in each 
year, their imcreased production of ingots 
and finished steel is:— 

Finished 
Ingots steel 
South Durham, for year 
ended September 30, 


1949 OCR OMS 4 ABA A 
Cargo Fleet, for year ended 
September 30, 1949 ..... 10.3 12.29% 


Since the end of our financial year there 
has been no reduction in the level of cur out- 
puts, and accordingly for the calendar year, 
1949, the percentage increase in production 
at both West Hartlepool and Cargo Fleet 
wil exceed the national percentage increase 
by a considerable margin, for which full 
tribute to management and workmen should 
he accorded. At the West Hartlepool plant, 
production of steel plates for this financial 
year constitutes a record, and we are now 
producing from our two mills the greatest 
tonnage of sheared plates on the north-east 
coast, 
ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


You will have observed from the group 
profit and loss acount that the profits of 
South Durham and its subsidiary com- 
panies amount during the year to £1,361,785. 
This figure represents a record level of profit 
in the history of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries, and is an indication of the fore- 
sight of your board over a long number of 
years in retaining in the business a large 
proportion of earned profits in order to main- 
tain a high level of efficiency. From the 
profits arising from the year under review, 
allocations are: — 


£ % 
Interest on debenture stocks 
(net) CREEL T 3 
Sinking funds for Four per 
Cent. Mortgage debenture 


stocks 25,000 2 
Dividends (net) <7 Ri oc ee 3 
Provision for taxation ........ 454,000 33 
Depreciation and reserves fo 

future development and 

other purposes ......... 761,000 56 
Directors’ — and debenture 

trustees’ fees, auditors’ 

remuneration and staff 

pensions and life  assur- 

ance schemes ...............:- 8,000 3 

1,362,000 100 


You will see from this statement that a sum 
amounting to 56 per ceni. of the year’s profits 

exceeding three-quarters of a muilhen 
Pounds has been retained within your com- 


During the last two years, and ignoring 
a figure exceeding half a million pounds pro- 
vided for depre<iation, a sum amounting to 
£850,000 has now been set aside from_profits 
to finance the projects to which I have 
already refecred. 


DIVIDENDS 


You will further observe that dividends 
Paid on all classes of preference and ordinary 
ares are equivalent to only 3 per cent. of 
Ur total profits. No justification can exist 


for Statements which have been made from 
ume to time to the effect that shareholders 
are Teceving an undue proportion of the 
earned profits and that insuffident provision 
is being set aside for future developments. 
Both in achievements of increased outputs 
and ability to maintain costs of production 
at an economic .evel, the iron and steel in- 
dustries have clearly proved their case to 
Continue as industries devoid from State 
Management which is already causing grave 
concern in the increased level of costs in 
those sections of national production and 
services where State ownership is being 
apphed. 

The proposal to increase rail traffic rates 
on both raw materials ana finished products 
must bring with it grave consequences, both 
in this industry and throughout industry in 
general in this country The addition of 
these increasea costs will entail a further 
rise in the cost of production which will have 
Serious cifects on our ability to maintain the 
existing level of exports 

Phe provision for taxation is a large 
amount, and though initial relief is received 
on capital expenditure, the present high level 
in force constitutes a crippling burden on 
industry. In this respect, the Government 
must bear in mind that, should a contraction 
m trade occur, industry may not have suffi- 
cient profits available to set aside for develop- 
ment unicss taxation is substantially reduced. 


THE FUTURE 


It is a difficult problem to forecast the 
future level of production for our industry. 
As far as steel plate production is concerned, 
the tonnage on our books and orders coming 
in show at present no appreciable yeduction. 
The fact, however, must not be overlooked 
that ship builders are firding it increasingly 
difficult to bock orders. There is no doubt 
that the present high level of cost of con- 
Struction is a deterrent for the placing of 
new contracts for ships of all types. 
A high level of production of steel plates 
is closely bound up with shipbuilding, and 
I hope that it will be possible to avoid any 
further increases ir. costs, failing which there 
will come a deterioration in the demand for 
steel. We have now completed our range of 
production of broad flange beams, and in our 
heavy mill at Cargo Fleet we possess the only 
mill not only in the United Kingdom, but in 
the British Commonwealth, which can pro- 
duce these beams. 

Our steel pipe department at Stockton, 
where important hydro-electric pipe lines for 
export are being manufactured, has sufficient 
work to ensure a high level of production for 
the next 12 months, and our order books are 
satisfactory at the steel tank and welded 
fabrication departments. 


NATION MUST TAKE STOCK 


I consider the time has come when the 
nation must take stock of its position and 
appreciate that the conditions enjoyed over 
the last few years are not likely to continue 
indefinitely If the steel industry is allowed 
to retain the incentive and initiative arising 
from individual enterprise, then we will sur- 
vive as an industrial nation. Should the 
alternative method of bureaucratic control by 
the State be imposed on this industry, the 
whole structure of our national economy will 
inevitably collapse. since the value of our 
“ direct ” and “ indirect ” exports of steel are 
by a long way the largest single item in our 
world trade. 

I wish to close my remarks with congratu- 
lations to our managers, our officials, our 
clerical and other staffs, and to our work- 
people for the excellent results you have 
before you to-day, and finally I want on 
behalf of his colleagues on the board to 
thank Mr. Talbor for his invaluable assistance 
and foresight in his capacity as managing 
director. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
(being the forty-eighth annual meeting of 
stockholders) of Ansells Brewery, Limited, 
was held cn December 19th at Birmingham, 
Mr A. E. Wiley (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The past year has been one full of 
difficulties, some of which have been caused 
by legislation, and have involved the com- 
pany in considerable expense over which 
your directors have very little control. In 
spite of these extra charges, we feel that the 
stockholders have every reason to be satisfied 
with the year’s trading. 


FACTORS APFECTING PROFITS 


The trading profits of the group for the 
year under review amount to £1,497,554, 
which is a decrease over last year of £374,012. 
In November, 1948, the Catering Wages Act 
became operative, and this Act has involved 
the company in a very considerable increase 
in the wages paid to managers and staff in 
the company’s licensed houses. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his Budget of 
April, 1949, reduced the selling price of our 
main article by ld. per pint to the public, 
but he altered the rate of duty so that an 
extra charge of 3s. per barrel was levied on 
the brewer. This, of course, is a considerable 
charge on your company, and the accounts 
under review have had to bear six months 
of this extra burden. In addition, repairs to 
licensed houses have increased very much 
during the year under review, owing to the 
easing of controls. This expenditure was 
necessary, due to long delay caused by the 
last war and controls on the building industry. 

The net profit, after charging all items of 
expense, income tax and profits tax, as de- 
tailed in the consolidated profit and loss 
account, amounts to £490,672, giving a de- 
crease of £123,897 over that of last year. 
Adding vo the net profit the balance from last 
year of £311,201 gives a disposable balance of 
£801,873. 


THE TIED HOUSE SYSTEM 


The past \ear has seen a Private Meimber’s 
Bill intreduced by Mr Bing, seeking to abolish 
the tied house, and, when that failed to get 
a second reading, a motion was put on the 
Order Paper for an inquiry into the tied house 
system. It is quite clear that this campaign 
is not based on any practical knowledge of 
the system under which the industry works, 
nor has any satisfactory alternative system 
been put forward At the same time, it is 
alarming to find that the tied house system, 
as it has come to be called, is so little under- 
stood not only by the public but by many 
Members of Parliament. 

Mr Walter Scott (deputy chairman and 
joint managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: Intricate licensing laws regulate 
the supply of our products, and the ted 
house system, the principle of which has been 
endorsed by the Koyal Commission ’ on 
Licensing and which has been evolved and 
administered by brewers, provides the most 
truly democratic and friendly meeting place 
for all and sundry. The so-called “tied 
house” is by no means unique, as many 
manufacturers in other trades own a series 
of establishments for the exclusive sale of 
their own products. 

In Ansells public houses, when the type 
of licence permits, national bottled beers and 
stouts, wines and spirits, cider, lager, mineral 
waters, cigarettes, etc., and food, as well as 
our own beers and stouts, are sold. Ansells 
are still able to produce a comparatively good 
beer because the present restrictions are based 
proportionately on the strength they brewed 
at before the war. 

The report was adopted. 
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HORROCKSES, CREWDSON AND 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
BURDEN OF TAXATION 


The annual general meeting of Horrockses, 

ewdson and Company, Limited, was held 
on December 21st, at the registered office, 
Yard Works, Stanley Street, Preston. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. M. Brooks (chairman) 
presided. 

The following is the directors’ report, 
which was circulated to shareholders with 
the report and accounts :— 

Before dealing with the accounts, the 
directors wish to record with deep regret the 
death of their colleague, Mr L. W. Brown, 
who was mainly responsible for the early 


‘progress of the subsidiary Horrockses 


Fashions, Limited. By his untimely death 
the board has lost not only a colleague of 
great experience and charm, but a friend. 
Your directors submit the audited accounts 
for the year ended August 31, 1949, which, 
as on previous occasions, include the com- 
parative figures for the previous year. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The combined net profit for the year of 
the company and its subsidiaries, after de- 
ducting all working expenses, but before tak- 
ing account of taxation, amounts to £605,911, 
compared with £525,608 for the previous 
year. 

Profits tax and income tax on the profit 
of the year require £295,417, against 
£273,042. After setting aside this amount, 
there remains a combined net profit of 
£310,494, as compared with £252,566 last 
year. All the subsidiaries made profits which 
are retained in their accounts and the net 
profit taken up by the parent company for 
the year 1s £246,342, as compared with 
£189,416 for the previous year. 

Your directors recommend a dividend of 
10 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent., 
requiring £41,030 after deduction of tax. Of 
the remaining balance they have transferred 
£14,236 to the debenture stock redemption 
account, £100,000 to the re-equipment re- 
serve, and £75,000 to general reserve, leaving 
£16,076 to be added to the balance brought 
in, thereby increasing the amount to be carried 
forward to £150,794. 


RE-EQUIPMENT RESERVE 


As in previous years the charge for de- 
preciation has been calculated on the sums 
at which the fixed assets are carried in the 
books. The annual amount required to be 
set aside in order to replace these assets at 
present prices is, as stated in the Report 
last year, approximately £150,000. In order 
to bring the provision for depreciation into 
reasonable relation with this amount, the 
directors have transferred out of the profits 
of the year a sum of £100,000 to re-equipment 
reserve. 

A trade investment has been disposed of 
during the year. The amount received to 
date, less the sum hitherto appearing in the 
books, has been taken to a reserve, to which 


will be added a further amount which we 
expect to receive during the current year. 


NORTHERN IRELAND FACTORY 


Last year we expressed the hope that the 
installation of machinery in the factory in 
Northern Ireland would commence in the 
spring of this year. It is a source of much 
disappointment that restrictions in the supply 
of building materials, etc., added to other 
difficulties ever which we had no control, 
have retarded progress so much that it seems 
unlikely that production can commence be- 
fore the summer of 1950. The time lost 
would have been invaluable in the training 
of workers, and the frustration which we, in 
common with other progressive firms, have to 
meet in starting new ventures is illustrated 
by the delays with which we have been con- 
fronted. 


With regard to our mills in Lancashire, 
progress in the direction of increased produc- 
tion has been negligible, and with the excep- 
tion of the intake of juveniles at school- 
leaving age, the increase in the number of our 
operatives shows little improvement. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING COMMISSION 
REPORT 


Tt is to be hoped that the principles of 
edeployment, as outlined in the report re- 
cently issued by the Cotton Manufacturing 
Commission, under the chairmanship of Mr 
R. Moelwyn Hughes, K C., will be accepted 
by the industry <nd that a serious effort will 
be made by all concerned to impleinent, 
wherever practicable, the recommendations 
contained therein. Your directors have on 
more than one occasion in previous years 
referred, in their reports, to the advantages 
to be gained in certain instances by both the 
company and its employees from the adoption 
of methods devised to give greater produc- 
tion per man-hour at work-loads scientifically 
determined to be well within the capacity of 
the operator. 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY AND RELIEF FROM 
BURDEN OF TAXATION ESSENTIAL 


Quite apart from the vital need for facilities 
to purchase our raw material at competitive 
world prices, two requirements must be met 
in order to make our industry capable of 
holding its own in the buyers’ market of the 
future and, at the same time, build up suf- 
ficient reserves to re-equip itself with modern 
machinery as and when that becomes neces- 
sary. These are, first, am increase in pro- 
ductivity per man-hour ; and second, some 
real relief from the burden of taxation. If 
an imcrease in productivity cannot be 
attained with the available labour force, the 
inevitable alternative lies in longer hours of 
work. If, as seems likely at present under the 
weight of Government expenditure, no re- 
duction in taxation is possible, although such 
a step would be an important factor in mak- 
ing our prices more competitive overseas, then 
it may at least be hoped that steps will be 
taken to bring about a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the burden. 


In this connection your directors are glad 
to note the appointment of the Tucker Com- 
mittee on the taxation of trading profits and 
trust that its report may be the means of 
bringing profits subjected to taxation into 
closer relation with the true profits of trading 
concerns. 


Under present conditions initiative and 
the will to work are slowly being stifled, and 
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we are convinced that a reduction in taxa- 
tion, a real incentive to increased production 
at lower cost, would not only give a needed 
stimulus to all sections of the Lancashire 
cotton industry, but would re-establish confi- 
dence abroad in its stability. 


FOSTERING EXPORT TRADE 


During the year visits by directors have 
been made to a number of overseas markets 
including U.S.A., Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. Every effort js 
being made by our overseas representatives 
to maintain and develop the company’s trade 
in the markets which they serve, in spite of 
the many serious difficulties under which 
export trade has to be conducted in these 
days. 

_ Progress continues to be made by the sub- 
sidiary, Horrockses Fashions, Limited, ana 
the policy of manufacturing garments over- 
seas trom piece-goods made in Horrockses’ 
mills in Lancashire has been extended during 
the year, 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The directors wish to thank the manage- 
ment and employees for their co-operation 
during the year. Throughout the organisa- 
tion there exists an excellent spirit, which we 
feel sure will carry the company through 
any difficulties which it may have to face in 
the future. 


The directors retiring (in accordance with 
Article 100) Lieut.-Colonel T. M. Brooks 
and Mr W. M. Murdoch were re-elecied. 


Messrs Price, Waterhouse & Company 
informed the company of their willingness 
to continue in office as auditors. A resolu- 
tion was adopted at the meeting in respect 
of their remuneration. 


S. SMITH AND SONS 
(ENGLAND) LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of S. Smith 
and Sons (England) Limited was held on 
December 21st in London, Sir Allan Gordon- 
Smith, K.B.E., D.L (the chairman), pre- 
siding. 

The chairman drew attention to the con- 
solidated profit and loss account which 
showed before taxation £860,143 (£857,844 
last year) and the net figure £346,718 
(£251,844 last year). 

The Kelvin and Hughes accounts indicated 
satisfactory progress by this important sub- 
sidiary company. New and important pro- 
ducts have been developed. 

Smiths Motor Accessories Limited had 
improved their position. The demand for 
car heaters and all equipment had been so 
great that a large factory had been acquired 
at Witney. b 

Smiths English Clocks Limited, when its 
manufacturing facilities were fully developed, 
would become the largest combined clock and 
watch manufacturing concern in the world. 
The factories were turning out clocks and 
watches at the rate of approximately five 
million per year. 

olan aiieerahe Instruments Limited *had 
made further progress. The heavy demands 
both on productive capacity and research 
and development departments had neces- 
sitated considerable additions to laboratories 
and factory at Cheltenham. hae 

Smiths Industrial Instruments Limited had 
made satisfactory although slow progress an 
the demand for their industrial instruments 
was steadily increasing. 

The chairman then referred to “ the power 
behind the product” and said that a team 
of experts in each factory engaged in im- 
proving machines and methods had enabled 
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recent increases in material and labour costs 
to be absorbed and little or no increase in 
their selling prices had been necessary. 

Considerable progress had been made to- 
wards making the divisions self-contained 
ynits which with headquarter services and 
specialists were linked up as one integrated 
body under the Smiths Group Managing 
Director, Mr Ralph Gordon-Smiith. 

Dealing next with export, the chairman 
said that this had been at a high level. He 
had recently returned from a world tip of 
some 27,500 miles in U.S.A., Canada and 
New Zealand and Australia, He had been 
greatly impressed with the possibilities there. 

He considered it his duty as chairman to 
express his views that nationalisation of any 
industry was undesirable and if it became 
general it would mean the end of this 
country aS a great industrial nation because 
it would stulufy enterprise and initiative. 

The report was adopted 





THE ROVER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeiing of 
the Rover Company, Limited, was held »n 
December 16th at Birmingham, Mr E. 
Ransom Harrison, F.S.A.A., the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

Last year I made particular reference to 
the Land-Rover, which had only then been 
introduced to the public, and since that time 
this vehicle has become firmly established, 
both at home and overseas. It has a large 
market for military purposes, as well as for 
agriculture and industry. 

The total number of vehicles produced 
during the year was over 13,000, which is 
a record total for this company. Of this 
total, approximately 68 per cent., or nearly 
9,000 vehicles, were sent abroad. 


THE NEW “75” 


I feel that you would like me to say some- 
thing to you about the new “75” model 
car which we announced and exhibited at 
this year’s Motor Show. In making such 
a radical change im design our sole object 
has been to produce a better motor car. I 
would Jay stress on the fact, as I have always 
done in past years, that the quality of our 
Product has stil] been maintained. We are 
very pleased with the reception jt has been 
given and we are quite confident it will live 
to the Rover reputation for dependabi- 
ty. 

Once more I have to express regret that 
we are unable to satisfy our numerous cus- 
tomers in the home market. This is brought 
about by the present economic situation, and 
we shall be just as happy as you will be 
when we can resume delivery to our very 
patient customers. Although we _ have 
changed our model, there will be no lack of 
spares available for previous models. 

The profit on trading at £611,996 shows 
aM increase as compared with last year, when 
i was £565,110, and after taking into account 
the various items of income and expenditure 
the net profit amounts to £158,098, as com- 
pared with £132,199 last year. To this profit 
is added the balance brought ferward from 
July 31, 1948, of £73,203, making a total 
available balance of £231,301. Against this is 
shown the interim dividend of 10 per cent. 
less tax, already paid, amounting to £35,132, 
the proposed appropriation to general reserve 
of £60,000, and the proposed final dividend 

5 per cent. and bonus of 5 per cent., both 

income tax amounting to £47,127, 
ving the balance to be carried forward 
> 


The report was adopted 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON, LIMITED 


DEMAND AT HIGH LEVEL 
MR ALBERT PARKINSON’S REVIEW 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this company was held in London on 
December 16, 1949, the chairman, Mr Albert 
Parkinson, M.B.E. presiding 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said :— 

The manufacturing and trading operations 
of your company have been carried out 
during the period under review in conditions 
which have not differed to any great extent 
from those of the previous year. The con- 
tnuing inflationary effect of the national 
economy has been flected in higher costs, 
which we have been able to offset in part 
by improvements of manufacturing and 
administrative technique. Some selling prices 
have been increased and some have been 
reduced. Despite fluctuations in both 
volume and selling prices of individual 
categories of products, the demand for the 
company’s products as a whole has remained 
at a high level throughout the period and the 
results of the combined operations of the 
group are reflected in the consolidated profit 


and Joss account which is now presented to 
you. ' 


MANUFACTURING AND TRADE RESULTS 


The financial periods of your company and 
of all its subsidiaries now end on June 
30th. The accounts include the results of 
the parent company and of The British 
Transformer Company, Limited, and of one 
other home subsidiary company for a period 
of nine months only. On the other hand they 
also include the results of two important 
subsidiary companies in this country and two 
overseas companies for twelve months, four 
overseas Companies for fourteen months and 
three other subsidiary companies at home and 
one overseas for fifteen months. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
the group has a total capital of £6,888,439 
which is £383,325 nore than at September 
30, 1948. Nearly £300,000 of this sum 
has gone into fixed assets in addition to the 
amount of £195,664 provided for deprecia- 
tion and reinvested in such assets. The total 
net current assets have increased by more 
than £80,000 and the main reason lies in the 
figure of stock-in-trade and work in pro- 
gress which has increased by £433,853. 


A year ago I ventured to foresee a re- 
duction in our investment in stock-in-trade 
and work in progress based on a more ready 
availability of raw materials and parts. These 
have, in fact, been more readily available, 
but the resultant reduction in the volume of 
stock has been largely countered by a con- 
tinuance of the rise in costs. The import 
and currency controls in overseas territories 
now necessitate the retention of a greater 
volume of finished goods for longer periods 
and have thereby increased our investment. 
This item is under constant close review as 
we fully realise the need to minimise our in- 
vestment in stocks, etc., without interfering 
with the efficiency of production. 


OVERSEAS POSITION 


Any consideration of the overseas position 
of your company 1s strongly influenced by 
the devaluation of the £ sterling. Its most 
obvious effect was an almost immediate con- 
siderable increase in the price of certain 
government controlled non-ferrous metals 
which form an important item of cost of 


many cf our products. It became necessary 
to imcrease some of our selling prices but in 
spite of this devaluation has increased 
our ability to compete in some overseas 
markets against the local manufacturer and 
m many overseas markets against some 
foreign competitors. 


Except in regard to Canada our dollar 
earning Capacity is not great, but we are look- 
ing forward to an early expansion of business 
with our Canadian friends and in South 
American countries in due course. 


In other countries, government protection 
of jocal manufacture will, to some extent, 
prevent the exploitation of our advantage, but, 


m general, I would expect to see an increase 
of business. 


We have improved and consolidated our 
overseas connections and are well placed to 
secure a share of the available business from 
most markets of the world. 


The development of our manufacturing 
plants and business interests in the British 
Commonwealth has continued with favour- 
able results. 


DIVIDENDS AND NEW ISSUE 


_Your directors again recommend a final 
dividend of 7} per cent. and a cash bonus of 


72 per cent. on the ordinary and “A” 
ordinary stocks of the company. Not only 


does this recommendation conform to the 
moral responsibility inherent in the under- 
taking which your board has again given at 
the request of the government, but also to the 
policy of conservation of the resources of the 
company which has been followed for many 
years and which is im the best interests of the 
company and its stockholders. You are 
asked to sanction the recommended final divi- 
dend and cash bonus for payment on 
December 31, 1949 


A further sum of £5,000 has been allocated 
to the central benevolent fund. 


An extraordinary general meeting has been 
convened to increase the authorised capital 
of your company and to authorise the free 
issue of “A” ordinary stock to holders of 
ordinary and “A” ordinary stock in the ratio 
of one new unit of “A” ordinary stock for 
each unit held. This free issue is to be made 
on December 31, 1949, in the form of 
renounceable allotment letters. The sanction 
of the Treasury has been obtained to this 
issue, 

This issue of free shares does not imply any 
change of your board’s profits distribution 
policy. The total amount of money stock- 
holders will receive in dividends will not be 
increased beyond that which they would have 
received if this issue had not been made. 


THE FUTURE 


The events of the past months have under- 
lined the wisdom of avoiding prophecy as to 
the long-term future of the company. Short- 
term forecasting is a matter of day-to-day 
judgment and is a necessary part of the func- 
tion of your directors and the other senior 
executives. The progress of your company 
indicates the degree of success of such 
judgments. 

It is your board’s policy to plan with 
reasoned optimism and, as a result, I consider 
your company is well equipped to maintain 
its position in the world of industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries Limited was held on Decem- 
ber 16th at Birmingham, Mr Cyril C. 


Maudslay (chairman of the company) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated address: 

Your directors are pleased to report yet 
another year’s successful trading. 

The capital and revenue reserves amount 
to no less than £3,14C,589, or almost 330 per 
cent. of the capital subscribed, and that the 
total capital employed is over {4,000,000. 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a net profit for the year of £282,933, 
after charging £373,840 in respect of taxation. 
The charge for income and profits taxes 
represents some 38 per cent. of the total 
profits, 


A GOOD MEASURE OF SUCCESS 


Production has generally been well main- 
tained in the face of increasingly severe com- 
petition and the ending of the sellers’ market. 
Your managements are fully alive to the in- 
creasing need for higher efficiency and pro- 
ductivity, and spare no effort to keep the 
group factories in the forefront of their 
several specialised activities. 

Import embargoes in various foreign coun- 
tries have retarded the progress of some of 
our customers. 

Substantial increases in output were 
achieved by all the iron foundries in the 
group and the Midland Motor Cylinder Co., 
Lrd., in particular, reached an all-time 
record. 

Production from the aluminium and elek- 
tron magnesium foundries has continued on 
a healthy basis. Our foundry equipment 
business, Pneulec, Limited, is well employed. 

Costs have gone against us in the case of 
a number of basic materials, particularly 
aluminium. Virgin aluminium advanced by 
£10 per ton. The resultant increase in sell- 
ing prices makes competition with other 
materials more difficult 

Since July last the devaluation of the pound 
sterling has caused a price increase of a 
further £22 per ton. Despite this, the strong 
and medium aluminium alloys, particularly 
the corrosion-resisting Birmabright series, 
have so established their technical and 
economic value that I am confident in our 
ability to go forward. Magnesium elektron 
shows a pleasanter picture. There was no 
increase in cost during the year. Zinc 
actually fell during the year by £22 per ton, 
though devaluation has since cancelled out 
this fall. 

The iron foundries suffered cost increases 
during the year of 9 per cent. on coke and 
12 per cent. on pig-iron. 


INDIRECT EXPORTS 


Export is hardly possible in respect of your 
foundries, in the direct form. As important 
components of cars, commercial vehicles, 
agricultural tractors, ¢tc., it may be assumed 
that some 75 per cent. of our castings curput 
is ultimately exported. 

Birmetals have maintained through the 
past year a direct export ratio of 20 per cent. 
approximately of their total output. T still 
feel that our people have rot been told con- 
vincingly enough of the present and increas- 
ing danger of an economic disaster which 
would bring distress and suffering on every- 
one. We cannot be saved by Acts of Parlia- 
ment. We can save ourselves by national 
unity and tolerance, by hard work and, 
where needed, by a longer working week. 

All whose words and actions tend to divi- 
sion and animosity, or to the belief that we 
can have anything for nothing. render a great 
disservice to the nation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


oe 


KOLOK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR E. S. DUMONT’S REVIEW 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
the Kclok Mantfacturing Company, Limited, 
was held on December 16th at the company’s 
offices at Tottenham, Mr E. S. Dumont 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The net profit of the company amounts 
to £75,812, as compared with £84,012 for 
the preceding year, and although reduced by 
£8,200 is the second best figure of profit in 
the history of the company. The turnover 
was slightly in excess of last year’s record 
figure, but the upward trend of costs con- 
tinued, and it was not possible fully to recover 
these in cur Selling prices. 


The cost of certain raw materials has again 
advanced as a result of the devaluation of 
sterling, and import restrictions in overseas 
markets are, if anything, worse than they were 
last year. South Africa, for example, is prac- 
tically closed to us at present, but we are 
hopeful that the effect of devaluation in this 
case will be to improve conditions there and 
will enable some importations to be permitted 
in the near future. 


As against these adverse factors, however, 
I am glad to sav that the volume of business 
in hand remains satisfactory, and assuming 
a resumption of trade in some of our export 
markets and the benefit we may derive from 
devaluation by additional sales to countries 
outside the sterling area, the results for the 
current year should compare favourably with 
those for the year under review. 

During the year negotiations were satisfac- 
torily concluded for the purchase by your 
company of the whole of the share capital of 
an old-established carbon paper and inked 
ribbon manufacturing business for the sum 
of £26,050 The purchase consideration is 
wholly represented by realisable assets, no 
amount has been paid for goodwill, and in 
the opinion of your directors the business is 
conservatively valued. The additional manu- 
facturing resources provided will prove to be 
of considerable assistance, and your directors 
are confident that the investment will show a 
proper return in due course. 


FINANCIAL POSITION MAINTAINED 


The financial strength of the group has 
been well maintained, as shown in the con- 
solidated balance sheet, in which current 
assets, less current liabilities, stand = at 
£210,106, as compared with £210,602 for 
the preceding year. The acccunis submitted 
are generally self-explanatory, but I call atten- 
tion to the further reserve of £10,000 for 
superannuation which your directors consider 
it desirable to make under present circum- 
stances. ‘The pension scheme mentioned in 
my remarks last year is approaching com- 
pletion and, if accepted by our employees, 
should operate frem January Ist next. Your 
directors feel there should be no change in 
the rates of dividend declared for the pre- 
ceding year and, therefore, recommend a 
final dividend of 110 per cent. (less tax) on 
the Deferred Ordinary shares, making a torl 
of 150 per cent. for the year, and a fia! divi- 
dend of 6} per cent. (less tax) on the Preferred 
Ordinary shares, making a total of 30 per cent. 
for the year. These dividends wil! absorb 
£8,801 and leave a balance of £44978 to 
carry forward, as compared with £35,774 last 
year. 


Finally, may I, as last year, take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing my thanks and apprecia- 
tion to all our executives, stall and employees 
for their loyal and devoted services rendered 
during a difficult year, and to the members 
of ne board for their continued co-opera- 
tion 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WRIGHT SADDLE 
COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The thirteenth annual genera! meeting of 
the Wright Saddle Company, Limited, was 
held on December 20th, at Birmingham, Mi 
Arthur Colegate (the chairman) presiding. 


After he had dealt in detail with the 
accounts, the chairman said: I am glad to 
be able to tell you that we have had another: 
successful year in which the turnover once 
again exceeded that of the previous year, 
The increase in turnover would have been 
very much greater than actually it was had 
there not been interruptions in the supply 
of raw material. These interruptions are, 9f 
course, very costly and it is partly due to 
them that the profits show a fall over the 
previous year. The main cause, however, 
of that fall was the fact that, since January i, 
1948, in spite of imcreases in costs in all 
directions, as a matter of policy we did nox 
pass on any of our increased costs to »ur 
customers. IT think I may say that this action 
of ours has been greatly appreciated, but the 
time has now come when, with further in- 
creases in costs In prospect. we no longer 
feel justified in carrying the whole burden 
ourselves. We are, therefore, with very great 
regret, increasing our prices, at any rate to 
a medest extent. Furthermore, I am glad .o 
tell you that, in consequence of certain steps 
we took we are now getting very much moce 
regular supplies of raw materials, with the 
result that our production, although still 
insufficient to meet all our orders, has risen 
very considerably and, since the end of the 
financial year, has week after week passed 
all previous records in the history of the 
company. But, of course, an increase of this 
kind, some 300 per cent. over our average 
prewar production, brings difficulties and 
problems of its own. Already, the capacity 
of cur new factory, acquired at Selly Oak 
in 1946, is fully utilised and we may have 
to consider the problems of further expan- 
sion. We are, moreover, continuing to follow 
our ‘policy of improving, as far as may be 
possible, the quality of our products. 
Nothing less than the best wil! satisfy us 
and much costly equipment has been in- 
stalled during the past year, which should 
help us to attain this objective. 


THE OUTLOOK 


So far as the future is concerned, I can 
edd little to what I have already said. No 
one today can foresee all the complications 
which arise from Government action. In ail 
parts of the world licences to import are 
given and withheld at short notice. Regula- 
tiens are made bv different Governments, 
the effects of which are often very different 
from what is intended bv the authors of 
these irksome restrictions. I cannet help 
but believe that, if all Governments would 
try to give as full play as mav be possible io 
natural econemic forces and to the working Jt 
the price mechanism, there would be 4 
material decrease in costs and, therefore, 4 
very material increase in the real wealth of 
the world. 

However that may be, I am happy to say 
that there appears to be no falling-off at all 
in the demand for our products and you can 
be quite certain that we shall make every 
effort to meet the requirements of se market, 
both in quantity and quality. Provided that 
we continue to get raw miaterials, we can 
look forward to the prosperous year to which 
our efforts and the very large amount of 
capital which we have ploughed back into 
the business entitle us. 

The report and accounts were adopied. 
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THE ECONOMIST, December 24, 1949 


LIVERPOOL 
WAREHOUSING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the Liverpool Warehousing Company, 
Limited, took place in Liverpool, on 
December 20th. The chairman, Mr W. 
Milligan, presided and, addressing the meet- 
ing, said : — 

Although the directors report and state- 
ments of accounts presen, a very clear picture 
of an active and successful year’s work—that 
work has been throughout entirely normal. 


Licensing delays have retarded all efforts 
to speed up Our Construction programme, and 
broadly speaking demand continues to exceed 
availability of storage space. Recently how- 
ever further licences have permitted work to 
proceed on some additional sites. 


EARNINGS INCREASED 


Trading and investment earnings have in- 
creased by £76,712 to £413,593. Taxation is 
£223,488 plus £26,813 profits tax on the 
capital increment distributed last June. 
General reserve it is proposed should receive 
£75,744 making same £885,000. Building 
reserve to have £41,289 making { 130,000, 
With balance of preference dividend and a 
final dividend of 174 per cent. on ordinary 
stock, the carry over will be slightly higher 
(£120,664) than last year. 


PROPOSE > CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


If the proposals are approved next year the 
capital of the company may be shown as more 
closely in accord with the fixed assets, and the 
reserves with the investments, by consent to 
increase the nominal capital to £2,000,000. 
Application has been made to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to issue new 
shares. Our request is in abeyance, but 
when the obstacle is removed you will be 
called upon to agree to transferring £650,009 
from general reserve tu capital account and 
to the issuing of 650,000 new ordinary shares 
of {1 each to members. These new ordinary 
shares would be at once converted into stock 
and each stockholder would receive one 4s. 
umt for each unit now held. 375,000 unissued 
ordinary shares would remain to be dealt 
with as and when future circumstances 
tequired 


SANDON MOTORS SUBSIDIARY 


Our subsidiary has added £10,000 to our 
year’s revenue—their first dividend since 
194]. “Sandon” results provide good 
grounds for satisfaction, having regard to the 
adverse factors still being encountered by the 
home motor and engineering industries. 


SPLENDID STAFF WORK 


Expeditious and efficient service to meet 
our appreciative customers’ demands has 
frequently proved able to accomplish the 
seemingly impossible—making room where 
Hone exists. 


The efforts of management and staff alone 
¢ our customers’ many compliments 
Possible, and in your name I thank each and 
eryone of our employee ; from the managing 
ector, Mr Cooper, to the most humble 
Worker, for their whole-hearted efforts. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


the chairman received a cordial vote of 
s. 


AGAR, CROSS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AGAIN 
MR Y. C. FISHER’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Agar, Cross and Company, Limited, was held 
on December 20th at Armourers’ Hall, 81, 
Coleman Street, London, E.C., Mr Valentine 
C. Fisher, C.A., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

You will have seen from earlier public 
nouces and from the directors’ report here- 
with that Mr Donald Moir resigned the 
chairmanship of your company on August 8, 
1949, but I am glad to say will continue to 
serve as a director. During his term as 
chairman your company has grown from 
Strength to strength, and it is now my privi- 
lege to Teport to you on this his last full 
year of office. I take this opportunity of 
expressing mv appreciation of the trust which 
my colleagues have placed in me by appoint- 
ing me as Mr Moir’s successor. 

The accounts for the year to June 30, 
1949, submitted herewith again show the 
results of record sales. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The balance sheet has been prepared on 
the same lines as last year, and, when read 
with the comparative figures, calls for ampli- 
fication in few instances. In accordance with 
our usual practice, we have recommended 
substantial transfers to revenue reserves, and 
the balances for “Contingencies” and 
“ Additional bad debts ” have been increased 
to £311,675 and £289,448 respectively. 

Except where stated otherwise. the balance 
sheet has been prepared at the exchange rates 
of 17.00 Argentine paper pesos per {1 
sterling, the approximate official standard rate 
for imports, and 4.02 American dollars per 
{1 sterling. The “free” remittance rate at 
June 30, 1949, was 19.37 pesos to £1, and 
the provision for exchange loss on Argentine 
current assets has been increased by £145,864 
to £442,733 to give effect to the further 
exchange loss arising through the vear’s 
operations. 

The outstanding features of the balance 
sheet are the large increases in the balances 
of “ Sundry creditors,” “ Provision for U.K. 
taxation” and “Cash at bankers.” These 
increases are caused through the restrictions 
on the remittances of profits and financial 
services to the United Kingdom, also the 
continuance of the stoppage placed bv the 
Argentine authorities in May, 1948, on dollar 
transfers to the U.S.A. covering merchandise 
received, or to be received under dollar prior 
import permits already granted. In other 
words, these balances would be much smaller 
had we been permitted to transfer funds 
freely. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In spite of the general increase in costs, 
also the restrictions on imports, the record 
turnover has resulted in a record trading 
profit of £1,666,170. This in its turn has 
meant an increase in the provision for taxa- 
tion—both Argentine and U.K.—of £57,399, 
bringing that figure to £916,294. 

Thus after all charges, provisions for 
taxation and provision for the additional esti- 
mated loss or exchange at June 30, 1949, 
there remains a balance of £576,086, which 
it is proposed be allocated in accordance with 
the recommendations contained in the 
directors’ report. 

It will be appreciated that th: balance 
sheet submitted herewith is at June 30, 1949, 
and that effect has been given to the exchange 
rates ruling at that date. Since then we have 
had sterling devaluation and a reduction of 
the Argentine “free” rate from 19.37 to 
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25.26 pesos to £1. As the company’s work- 
ing capital and reserves are invested in 
Argentina, this means that a further and very 
substantial loss on exchange has now been 
mecurred, and your directors have recom- 
mended an appropriation of £250,000 out of 
the profits for the year to June 30, 1949, as 
a contribution towards this loss. 


LOLLAR TRANSFERS 


_ Again I would like to extend to our friends 
in U.S.A our appreciation of their under- 
standing of youc company’s difficulties. 
Every effort has been made to ensure that 
your company’s indebtedness to them will 
be liquidated when the Argentine authorities 
are able to allow dollar transfers. 


What the prospects are for the current year 
‘t is impossible to tell at this date. While 
every effort is being made to maintain turn- 
over by the distribution of local manufac- 
tures, the continuance of the almost complete 
ban on importations from U.S.A. and the 
severe restrictions on importations from other 
sources are resulting in a contraction of sales. 
Costs are still rising, and Argentine income 
tax has been increased from October 1, 1949, 
by a 20 per cent. surcharge on existing rates. 
Further, there is the substantial exchange loss 
to be contended with. Benefits were ex- 
pected from the Anglo-Argentine Trade 
Agreement, 1949, but it is now too late in 
the current year to hope for much assistance 
from this source even should permits be 
soon forthcoming. We have left the record- 
breaking years behind, and we are now beset 
‘vith new problems which require careful 
ene if we are to solve them success- 
uy. 


I tender the thanks of the board to the 
managers and staffs of your company in 
London, Argentina and New York. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on December 14th, 
in Dublin. 

The chairman’s remarks in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts included 
the foliowing : — 

The balance sheet now before you deals 
with a total of £1,384,045. 

During 1949 there has developed a change 
—possibly only temporary— in conditions in 
the Dublin capital market as compared with, 
for example, 1947 and 1948. Whereas in 
those years some of the issues which we 
sponsored were oversubscribed to an embar- 
rassing extent, two issues which we handled 
in the present year were not fully subscribed. 

The yield position in the matter of long- 
dated fixed-interest securities is reflected in 
prices of industrial equities, but one can 
look forward to the possibility that even 
during 1950 conditions in the Dublin capital 
market may revert to such as obtained 
before the devaluation crisis. 

The gross profit for the year is £109,943. 
Salaries, wages, directors’ fees and office and 
general expenses are £16,459, showing an 
increase over the previous year of £4,360. 
Of this £330 was due to increases under the 
head of salaries, wages and directors’ fees. 
Taxation absorbs £31,170. Deducting 
expenses and taxation and adding in the 
amount brought forward from last year, 
which is £19,708, the amount available for 
disposal at the meeting is £82,022. Your 
directors propose to repeat the dividend of 
4 per cent., which, if you agree, will absorb 
£21,599 (after deduction of tax) and to add 
£40,000 to investment and other reserves, 
being the same amount as last year. These 
allocations would leave undivided profits 
amounting to £20,423. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries Limited was held on Decem 
ber 16th at Birmingham, Mr Cyril C. 


Maudslay (chairman of 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated address: 

Your directors are pleased to report yet 
another year’s successful trading. 

The capital and revenue reserves amount 
to no less than £3,140,589, or almost 330 per 
cent. of the capital subscribed, and that the 
total capital employed is over £4,000,000. 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a net profit for the year of £282,933, 
after charging {373,840 in respect of taxation. 
The charge for mcome and profits taxes 
represents some 38 per cent. of the total 
profits. 


the company) pre- 


A GOOD MEASURE OF SUCCESS 


Production has generally been well main- 
tained in the face of increasingly severe com- 
petition and the ending of the sellers’ market. 
Your managements are fully alive to the in- 
creasing need for higher efficiency and pro- 
ductivity, and spare no effort to keep the 
group factories in the forefront of their 
several specialised activities. 

Import embargoes in various foreign coun- 
tries have retarded the progress of some of 
our customers. 

Substanual increases in output were 
achieved by all the iron foundries in the 
group and the Midland Motor Cylinder Co., 
Lrd., in particular, reached an_ all-time 
record. 

Production from the aluminium and elek- 
tron magnesium foundries has continued on 
a healthy basis. Our foundry equipment 
business, Pneulec, Limited, is well employed. 

Costs have gone against us in the case of 
a number of basic materials, particularly 
aluminium. Virgin aluminium advanced by 
£10 per ton. The resultant increase in sell- 
ing prices makes competition with other 
materials more difficult es 

Since July last the devaluation of the pound 
sterling has caused a price increase of a 
further £22 per ton. Despite this, the strong 
and medium aluminium alloys, particularly 
the corrosion-resisting Birmabright series, 
have so established their technical and 
economic value that I am confident in our 
ability to go forward. Magnesium elektron 
shows a pleasanter picture. There was no 
increase im cost during the year. Zinc 
actually fell during the year by £22 per ton, 
though devaluation has since cancelled out 
this fall. 

The iron foundries suffered cost increases 
during the year of 9 per cent. on coke and 
12 per cent. on pig-iron. 


INDIRECT EXPORTS 


Export is hardly possible in respect of your 
foundries, in the direct form. As important 
components of cars, commercial vehicles, 
agricultural tractors, etc., it may be assumed 
that some 75 per cent. of our castings curput 
is ultimately exported. 

Birmetals have maintained through the 
past year a direct export ratio of 20 per cent. 
approximately of their total output. I still 
feel that our people have rot been told con- 
vincingly enough of the present and increas- 
ing danger of an economic disaster which 
would bring distress and suffering on every- 
one. We cannot be saved by Acts of Parlia- 
ment. We can save ourselves by national 
unity and tolerance, by hard work and, 
where needed, by a longer working week. 

All whose words and actions tend to divi- 
sion and animosity, or to the belief that we 
can have anything for nothing. render a great 
disservice to the nation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


KOLOK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR E. S. DUMONT’S REVIEW 


The forty-first annual general mecting of 
the Kclok Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
was held on December 16th at the company’s 
offices at Tottenham, Mr E. S. Dumont 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The net profit ot the company amounts 
to £75,812, as compared with £84,012 for 
the preceding year, and although reduced by 
£8,200 is the second best figure of protit in 
the history of the company. The turnover 
was slightly in excess of last year’s record 
figure, but the upward trend of costs con- 
tinued, and it was not possible fully to recover 
these in our selling prices. 


The cost of certain raw materials has again 
advanced as a result of the devaluation of 
sterling, and import restrictions in overseas 
markets are, if anything, worse than they were 
last year. South Africa, for example, is prac- 
tically closed to us at present, but we are 
hopeful that the effect of devaluation in this 
case will be to improve conditions there and 
will enable some importations to be permitted 
in the near future. 

As against these adverse factors, however, 
I am glad to say that the volume of business 
in hand remains satisfactory, and assuming 
a resumption of trade in some of our export 
markets and the benefit we may derive from 
devaluation by additional sales to countries 
outside the sterling area, the results for the 
current year should compare favourably with 
those for the year under review. 


During the year negotiations were satisfac- 
torily concluded for the purchase by your 
company of the whole of the share capital of 
an old-established carbon paper and inked 
ribbon manufacturing business for the sum 
of £26,050 The purchase consideration is 
wholly represented by realisable assets, no 
amount has been paid for goodwill, and in 
the opinion of your directors the business is 
conservatively valued. The additional manu- 
facturing resources provided will prove to be 
of considerable assistance, and your directors 
are confident that the investment will show a 
proper return in due course. 


FINANCIAL POSITION MAINTAINED 


The financial strength of the group has 
been well maintained, as shown in the con- 
solidated balance sheet, in which current 
assets, less current liabilities, stand at 
£210,106, as compared with £210,602 for 
the preceding vear. The acccunts submitted 
are generally self-explanatory, bur I call atten- 
tion to the further reserve of £10,000 for 
superannuation which your directors consider 
it desirable to make under present circum- 
stances. ‘The pension scheme mentioned in 
my remarks last year is appreaching com- 
pletion and, if accepted by our employees, 
should operate from January Ist next. Your 
directors feel there should be no change in 
the rates of dividend declared for the pre- 
ceding year and, therefore, recommend a 
final dividend of 110 per cent. (less tax) on 
the Deferred Ordinary shares, making a total 
of 150 per cent. for the year, and a final divi- 
dend of 6} per cent. (less tax) on the Preferred 
Ordinary shares, making a total of 30 per cent. 
for the year. These dividends will absorb 
£8,801 and leave a balance of £44978 to 
carry forward, as compared with £35,774 last 
year. 


Finally, may I, as last year, take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing my thanks and apprecia- 
tion to all our executives, staff and employees 
for their loyal and devoted services rendered 
during a difficult year, and to the members 
of the board for their continued co-opera- 
tion? 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WRIGHT SADDLE 
COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The thirteenth annual genera! meeting of 
the Wright Saddle Company, Limited, was 
heid on Degember 20th, at Birmingham, M: 
Arthur Colegate (the chairman) presiding, 

After he had dealt in detail with the 
accounts, the chairman said: I am glad to 
be able to tell you that we have had another 
successiul year in which the turnover once 
again exceeded that of the previous year, 
The increase in turnover would have been 
very much greater than actually it was had 
there not been interruptions in the supply 
of raw material. These interruptions are, of 
course, very costly and it is partly due to 
them that the profits show a fall over the 
previous year. The main cause, however, 
of that fall was the fact that, since January 1, 
1948, in spite of imcreases in costs in all 
directions, as a matter of policy we did not 
pass on any of our increased costs to our 
customers. T think I may say that this action 
of ours has been greatly appreciated, but the 
time has now come when, with further in- 
creases in Costs in prospect. we no longer 
feel justified in carrying the whole burden 
ourselves. We are, therefore, with very great 
regret, increasing our prices, at any rate to 
a medest extent. Furthermore, I am glad :o 
tell you that, in consequence of certain steps 
we took we are now getting very much moce 
regular supplies of raw materials, with rhe 
result that our production, although | still 
insufficient to meet all our orders, has risen 
very considerably and, since the end of the 
financial year, has week after week passed 
all previous records in the history of the 
company. But, of course, an increase of this 
kind, some 300 per cent. over our average 
prewar production, brings difficulties and 
problems of its own. Already, the capacity 
of cur new factory, acquired at Selly Oak 
in 1946, is fully utilised and we may have 
to consider the problems of further expan- 
sion. We are, moreover, continuing to follow 
our policy of improving, as far as may be 
possible, the quality of our products. 
Nothing less than the best wil! satisfy us 
and much costly equipment has been :n- 
stalled during the past vear, which should 
help us to attain this objective. 


THE OUTLOOK 


So far as the future is concerned, I can 
edd little to what I have already said. No 
one today can foresee all the complications 
which arise from Government action. In al! 
parts of the world licences to import are 
given and withheld at short notice. Regula- 
tiens are made by different Governments, 
the effects of which are often very different 
from what is intended by the authors of 
these irksome restrictions. I cannet help 
but believe that, if all Governments would 
try to give as full play as mav be possible 10 
natural econemic forces and to the working of 
the price mechanism, there would be a 
material decrease in costs and, therefore, 3 
very material increase in the real wealth of 
the world. 


However that may be, I am happy to say 
that there appears to be no failling-off at all 
in the demand for our products and you can 
be quite certain that we shall make every 
effort to meet the requirements of whe mart, 
both in quantity and quality. Provided that 


we continue to get raw materials, we can 
look forward to the prosperous year to which 
our efforts and the very large amount of 
capital which we have ploughed back into 
the business entitle us. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LIVERPOOL 
WAREHOUSING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the Liverpool Warehousing Company, 
Limited, took place in Liverpool, on 
December 20th. The chairman, Mr W. 
Milligan, presided and, addressing the meet- 
ing, said : — 

Although the directors report and state- 
ments of accounts presen, a very clear picture 
of an active and successful year’s work—that 
wotk has been throughout entirely normal. 

Licensing delays have retarded all efforts 
to speed up Our Construct‘on programme, and 
broadly speaking demand continues to exceed 
availability of storage space. Recently how- 
ever further Licences have permitted work to 
proceed on some additional! sites. 


EARNINGS INCREASED 


Trading and investment earnings have in- 
creased by £76,712 to £413,593. Taxation is 
£223,488 plus £26,813 profits tax on the 
capital increment distributed last June. 
General reserve it is proposed should receive 
£75,744 making same £885,000. Building 
reserve to have £41,289 making { 130,000. 
With balance of preference dividend and a 
fnal dividend of 174 per cent. on ordinary 
stock, the carry over will be slightly higher 
(£120,664) than last year. 


PROPOSE ) CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


If the proposals are approved next year the 
capital of the company may be shown as more 
closely in accord with the fixed assets, and the 
reserves with the investments, by consent to 
mcrease the nominal capital to £2,000,000. 
Application has been made to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to issue new 
shares. Our request is in abeyance, but 
when the obstacle is removed you will be 
called upon to agree to transferring £650,009 
from general reserve tu capital account and 
te the issuing of 650,000 new ordinary shares 
of £1 each to members. These new ordinary 
shares would be at once converted into stock 
and each stockholder would receive one 4s. 
unt for each unit now held. 375,000 unissued 
ordinary shares would remain to be dealt 
wih as and when future circumstances 
required. 


SANDON MOTORS SUBSIDIARY 


Our subsidiary has added £10,000 to our 
year’s revenue—their first dividend since 
1941. “Sandon” results provide good 
grounds for satisfaction, uaving regard to the 
adverse factors still being encountered by the 
home motor and engineering industries. 


SPLENDID STAFF WORK 


Expeditious and efficient service to mect 
our appreciative customers’ demands has 
frequently proved able to accomplish the 
seemingly impossible—making room where 
none exists. 

The efforts of management and staff alone 

€ Our customers’ many compliments 
Possible, and in your name I thank each and 
veryone of our employee; from the managing 
director, Mr Cooper, to the most humble 

» for their whole-hearted efforts. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


chairman received a cordial vote of 
8. 


AGAR, CROSS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AGAIN 
MR V. C. FISHER’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Agar, Cross and Company, Limited, was held 
on December 20th at Armourers’ Hall, 81, 
Coleman Street, London, E.C., Mr Valentine 
C. Fisher, C.A., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 


You will have seen from earlier public 
nouces and from the directors’ report here- 
with that Mr Dor:id Moir resigned the 
chairmau.ship of your company on August 8, 
1949, but I am glad to say will continue to 
serve as a director. During his term as 
chairman your company has grown from 
strength to strength, and it is now my privi- 
lege to report to you on this his last full 
year of office. I take this opportunity of 
expressing my appreciation of the trust which 
my colleagues have placed in me by appoint- 
ing me as Mr Moir’s successor. _ 

The accounts for the year to June 30, 
1949, submitted herewith again show the 
results of record sales. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The balance sheet has been prepared on 
the same lines as last year, and, when read 
with the comparative figures, calls for ampli- 
fication in few instances. In accordance with 
our usual practice, we have recommended 
substantial transfers to revenue reserves, and 
the balances for “Contingencies” and 
“ Additional bad debts ” have been increased 
to £311,675 and £289,448 respectively. 

Except where stated otherwise, the balance 
sheet has been prepared at the exchange rates 
of 17.00 Argentine paper pesos per £1 
sterling, the approximate official standard rate 
for imports, and 4.02 American dollars per 
£1 sterling. The “free” remittance rate at 
June 30, 1949, was 19.37 pesos to £1, and 
the provision for exchange loss on Argentine 
current assets has been increased by £145,864 
to £442,733 to give effect to the further 
exchange loss arising through the year’s 
operations. 

The outstanding features of the balance 
sheet are the large increases in the balances 
of “ Sundry creditors,” “ Provision for U.K. 
taxation” and “Cash at bankers.” These 
increases are caused through the restrictions 
on the remittances of profits and financial 
services to the United Kingdom, also the 
continuance of the stoppage placed by the 
Argentine authorities in May, 1948, on dollar 
transfers to the U.S.A. covering merchandise 
received, or to be received under dollar prior 
import permits already granted. In other 
words, these balances would be much smaller 
had we been permitted to transfer funds 
freely. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In spite of the general increase in costs, 
also the restrictions on imports, the record 
turnover has resulted in a record trading 
profit of £1,666,170. This in its turn has 
meant an increase in the provision for taxa- 
tion—both Argentine and U.K.—of £57,399, 
bringing that figure to £916,294. 

Thus after all charges, provisions for 
taxation and provision for the additional esti- 
mated loss on exchange at June 30, 1949, 
there remains a balance of £576,036, which 
it is proposed be allocated in accordance with 
the recommendations contained in the 
directors’ report. 

It will be appreciated that the balance 
sheet submitted herewith is at June 30, 1949, 
and that effect has been given to the exchange 
rates ruling at that date. Since then we have 
had sterling devaluation and a reduction of 
the Argentine “free” rate from 19.37 to 
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25.26 pesos to £1. As the company’s work- 
ing capital and reserves are invested in 
Argentina, this means that a further and very 
substantial loss on exchange has now been 
incurred, and your directors have recom- 
mended an appropriation of £250,000 out of 
the profits for the year to June 30, 1949, as 
a contribution towards this loss. 


LOLLAR TRANSFERS 


_ Again I would like to extend to our friends 
in U.S.A. our appreciation of their under- 
standing of your company’s difficulties. 
Every effort has been made to ensure that 
your company’s indebtedness to them will 
be liquidated when the Argentine authorities 
are able to allow dollar transfers. 


What the prospects are for the current year 
‘t is impossible to tell at this date. While 
every effort is being made to maintain turn- 
over by the distribution of local manufac- 
tures, the continuance of the almost complete 
ban on importations from U.S.A. and the 
severe restrictions on importations from other 
sources are resulting in a contraction of sales. 
Costs are sull rising, and Argentine income 
tax has been increased from October 1, 1949, 
by a 20 per cent. surcharge on existing rates. 
Further, there is the substantial exchange loss 
to be contended with. Benefits were ex- 
pected from the Anglo-Argentine Trade 
Agreement, 1949, but it is now too late in 
the current year to hope for much assistance 
from this source even should permits be 
soon forthcoming. We have left the record- 
breaking years behind, and we are now beset 
with new problems which require careful 
Pe naa stag if we are to solve them success- 
uy. 


I tender the thanks of the board to the 
managers and staffs of your company in 
London, Argentina and New York. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on December 14th, 
in Dublin. 

The chairman’s remarks in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts included 
the following :— 

The balance sheet now before you deals 
with a total of £1,384,045. 

During 1949 there has developed a change 
—possibly only temporary— in conditions in 
the Dublin capital market as compared with, 
for example, 1947 and 1948. Whereas in 
those years some of the issues which we 
sponsored were oversubscribed to an embar- 
rassing extent, two issues which we handled 
in the present year were not fully subscribed. 

The yield position in the matter of long- 
dated fixed-interest securities is reflected in 
prices of industrial equities, but one can 
look forward to the possibility that even 
during 1950 conditions in the Dublin capital 
market may revert to such as obtained 
before the devaluation crisis. ‘ 

The gross profit for the year is £109,943. 
Salaries, wages, directors’ fees and office and 
general expenses are £16,459, showing an 
increase over the previous year of £4,360. 
Of this £330 was due to increases under the 
head of salaries, wages and directors’ fees. 
Taxation absorbs £31,170. Deducting 
expenses and taxation and adding in the 
amount brought forward from last year, 
which is £19,708, the amount available for 
disposal at the meeting is £82,022. Your 
directors propose to repeat the dividend of 
4 per cent., which, if you agree, will absorb 
£21,599 (after deduction of tax) and to add 
£40,000 to investment and other reserves, 
being the same amount as last year. These 
allocations would leave undivided profits 
amounting to £20,423. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Lancashire Cotton Corporation.—Profits 
have attained a new record level with a rise 
in trading profit of £528,506. Taxation pro- 
visions have risen from £823,000 to 
£1,100,000. Net profit is struck at £1,435,992 
against £1,195,186. The ordinary dividend 
is maintained at 10 per cent. 


Park Royal Vehicles. final 
audit, consolidated trading profit for the 
year ended September 3Cth is given as 
£512,349 against £346,113. Taxation 
requires £306,596 against £201,028. The 
ordinary dividend again takes £28,500. Carry 
forward is up from £71,703 to £182,655. 
The company is now controlled by Asso- 
ciated Commercial Vehicles. 


Levy and Franks.—The ordinary divi- 
dend for the year ended September 29th is 
cut to 200 per cent against 225 per cent paid 
in the previous twelve months. 


Amaigamated Cotton Milis Trust.—The 
full accounts for the year to August 29th 
show a rise in combined profits to £1,188,037 
compared with an (adjusted) profits figure 
of £940,918. Net profit has risen from 
£297,757 to £414,709. The ordinary divi- 
dend of 25 per cent tax free is repeated. 


Fresnillo.—Consolidated gross revenue 
from metals and cres less operating and 
general expenses, in the year ended June 30th 
was $4,191,248 compared with $3,272,336. 
Net profit rose from $2,037,007 to $2,588.480. 
Dividend distribution is raised from $1.31 per 
share to $1.414. 


Associated Engineering Hoidings.—The 
preliminary figures for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th show a decline in consolidated 
profits from £744,653 to £674,731. Net 
profit is up from £208,133 to £241,261. 
Normal depreciation takes £141,723 against 
£125,819, while additional depreciation is 
down from £79,910 to £7,000. Taxation 
requires {£284,747 (£330,791). General 
reserve of subsidiaries, £100,000 (nil). Carry 
forward £93,540 (£93,821). The ordinary 
dividend is maintained at 15 per cent. 








British Benzol and Coal Distillation.— 
Trading profit for the year ended Octo- 
ber 3lst has declined from £125,851 to 
£116,630. After deducting depreciation, 
taxation, directors’ fees, auditors, net profit 
is £50,477 (£60,789). Ordinary dividend, 
17$ per cent (same). 


Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields.—The pre- 
liminary statement discloses a rise in profits, 
after taxation taking £710,000 (£530,000), 
provisions for development and contingencies, 
from £330,299 to £469,113. The higher 
profit includes £133,456 (after tax) earned 
from sales made in 1947-48. General re- 
serve is allocated £300,000 (£130,000). The 
ordinary dividend of 30 per cent (tax free) is 
repeated. 


Yorkshire Copper Works.—Total profit 
for the year ended July 31st has declined 
from £911,636 to £771,719. The ordinary 
dividend is 10 per cent on the trebled ordi- 
nary capital compared with 20 per cent paid 
in the previous year 


Capital Issues 


Tilley Lamps.—Application has been 
made for permission to deal on the London 
Stock Exchange in the issued preference 
capital of £150,000 in 6 per cent cumulative 
redeemable £1 preference shares. The 
ordinary capital consists of £14,317 in Is. 
ordinary shares. 


Newcastle ard Gateshead Water 
Company.— Tenders are invited for 
£500,000 4 per cent redeemable preference 


stock, 1969. Minimum price is £100 per 
£100 stock 
Textorial Holdings.—Application has 


been made for permission to deal on the 
Manchester Stock Exchange in the issued 
capital of £175,000 in £75,000 5} per cent 
cumulative redeemable £1 preference shares 
and £100,000 in Ss. ordinary shares. Com- 
bined profits subjeci to directors’ remunera- 
tion and income tax for years ending in 
March: 1939, £5,986 ; 1948, £92,864 ; 1949, 
£211,043. 


Dividend Announcements 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum ‘or 

shown in cash per share. Rates for previous 

year refer to total dividend, unless marked 
aster isk to indicate interim div idend. 








| Int. | { | Pre. 
Company | or Total {| Pay- | vious 
tFinal able {| Year 
= | j 
{ bs | 
Apex Mines .. 25.02... 25¢ 45 Feb. 17 40 
Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields @20t 30a | Feb. 7! 308 
Associated Biscuit. ..... 2° eos. spec, 30 7 
Bank Bridge Rubber ... San 3... | lM 
Batu Lintang Rubber. . . bie Wiha, 2 a 
Cape Asbestos ......... 5* eo, jJan. 16 25 
Distilfers Co. .......... 5° ce et ee 
Vast Champ d'Or ...... | 1st 27) «Feb. 17 27 
Jokai (Assam) Tea ..... 5° ae Sores Pe 
Jorehaut Tea........ a -» jjan. 20 15 
Lindley (C.) & Co......., 20f 25 a 25 
Luipaards Viei Estate...| 50 o ='Feb. 17 624 
Maleyan Tie... 6éo.. 0% ; 1o* -» jjan. 31 8D 
Marston Thompson and, 
New State Areas....... + Sat 8f Feb. 17 1 
North Kalgurli .......) 50° eee Wen? 4 | OG 
Powell Duffrvn me . ~ Poa Sg 
Standeven & Co. .......) 10° and onl 1799 
INNER 4 5.0 \suira cpa ate ee Ni 
Tollemache's Breweries .| 10+ mA Woe 
Trustees Corporation ... 5* os (‘Yan 19 12 


(a) Free of Income Tax. (6) Paid on £7,512,923 less 








capital. 
New Issue Prices 
; Issue Price, 
Issue | Price Dec. 29 
' (a) 1349 
Desher Gs, iki. .ctves cas cose} 22/0 (26/104—27/4 
Braby F. disns a: 7-ae » b~ 6 Opm 
Burgess & Leds ward, 10’: eaeess 21/3° 20, 9-—21/3 
0; BRE sv cins os cvcccdébieel’ Male 21/9—22/3 
Cassell (Holding s), 5!- ee ee ' 99° 10 19/5 
Collins Holdings hc beanates | 26/6 27, 327/93 
De. p Paek. io. i cascsal (20/0 21/3—21/9 
r Re 7 ME in connect 9x6 lt 16/3 
Freandiog Deb. (425 paid) 202] 100 | 2}--Spm 
Sa See coves] 28/0 31/0--35/9 
Perry (Holdings) ..........06. | gsovo | 30 0—31/9 
PL.A., 66-68 (£29 paid) .......4 99 | &—Bpm 
Rootes, 5°, Cum, Pref. ......-.; 20/0 j 20 6— 20/9 
Serck Radiat or .. .-' 20/0 | 58/0—59/5 
South Africa, 65-67 (£30 paid) i 99 j—4 dis 
TREE |. csten.s Sdb pevewsewct 30/0 } 1, 9—2/6pm 
PRRNNOS ; o6an sa chad eeacs sou 30,9 38, 0—39/9 
Willows Francis, 2/6........... 3/4}* 3/3--3/6 
oe 4 SSA 22/0* 21/5—22/0 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Siatistics Supplemeat. 


appear in the Supplement : 


Notes on the following company reports 


Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields ; Lancashire Cotton Corporation ; Turner and Newall. 


} 7 ; Net (rrr 


Price, | Price, | Yield, 
| Dec. 14, | Dec. 20, | Dec. 29, 


Prices, _ * Price, rice, | Vield, | Yie id, i, Prices, Last Two 
ee er Name ot Security Dee. 14, Dec. 20, Dee. 20, | Dec. 20, | |. 149.) Dividends 
Jen.i- Dec. 20 1999 1949 1949 1949 






' riti } 
100 4, || War Bonds 24°, Aug. 1, 1949-51) 1018 











Name of Security 


1949 1949 is? 




































| 101A 1 0 Ti ii % % Other Securities | lg sd. 
100%} | 99§ Exch. Bonds 13% Feb, 15,1960 00% | 100) j  ... 2 O a7 ioe; 93 @) | & Australia 33% 1965-69..... 993 | 9% |3 5 9 
1024} 995 |. War Bonds 24°, Mar. 1, 1951-53 tou} } 101% °015 5{119 103} 91 (d) () Birmingham 29% 1955-57... 99% | 99 216 Ol 
103} } (War Bonds 2 *,, Mar. 1, 1952-54 101 101} 019 9,2 3 8.7, of 50 ¢| ® «¢ Ang.wo-American Corp., 10/-.! 1 53 46 
190 106 Exchequer Bonds 1” 6 Asta. “ 100 100! 130 } 2 4 9% | 68 25 b 5 a Angio-Iranian OW, 41....... 6 7 44 64 
t |Exch. Stk. 2% Feb.15,1955 . 00m) 2005. jt 80/3! 686 | 106 5a Assoc. Electrical, Ord {2...) 70/- | 7/- |4 5 9 
1053 | 98} | War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954- 51013 |10ly | 1 4 6/2 8 82/6 69/6 22b¢ Tha Assoc. Port.Cem., Ord. ant 76/5 77/6 |516 0 
104% | 99} “Funding 237% June 15, 1952-57. ' 10%¢ Ol; {1 5 94280 _—m ig/lixh We #0 < Austin Motor, Ord. 26/10 19,-xb,7 0 Om 
165} 93} Nat. Def. 3% Joly 15, 1954-53.) l02ixd 102ixd 1 6 7 {2123 653" 7a, 7 © Barelays Bank, Ord. Bi, 69/6 | 696 4907 
106% {| 100 | War Loan 3%, Oct. 15, 2955-59.{, 103 «103 «(1 6 41213 tate 126/3 tS a +19 6 Bass Ratcliff, Ord. p: iin’ | 126/10}x0 135 9xd, 3 10 OF 
144 94 eer. Bonds 3% Au Aug. 15, 1955-65. 9 | 99 1215 413 3 104/44 83/0 12 6 8 a British Oxvgen, Ord. £ ; _ 906 |4 8 5 
1023 | 944 | Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61.) 99 | 93] | 110 2,215 38/9 52/- | 5 6 2he Courtaulds, Ord. £1........) M/- | 36/- | 4 5 9 
1048 \Punding 3% April 15, 1959-69. ./| 973 | 97 ,117 1,3 5 20/ 15/9 20 6 5 @ Distillers Co., Ord. 4/-.. ww-|) 18/~ léj- | 4 1 6h 
1 1018 Punding 4%, May 1, 1960-90... 107. | 1063 | 110 9/3 6 34/ 27/- 8 ¢ & = Dorman Long, Ord f1.....) 31/6 31/3 15 2 5 
103 y2av. Bonds 3 Spe 1,1960-70. 96g | 94 '117 8/3 51 71/- | 58/6) 15 ¢| %& c¢ Dunlop Rubber, Ord {1,...| 61/9 | 62/6 | 416 0 
9 88} Sav. Bonds 2} May} T0891 93 | 928 ;117 7|3 2 49/44 40/4 716, 3a Imp. Chem. Ind., Ord th 42/9 | 43/45/4122 3 
116 104} ['Vict. Bonds t. 1, 1920-76. 109} ' 208 | 112 0/3 7 125/- 92/6 aSha@_ 8h) Imperial Tobacco, 41... 95/- 97/6 611 $ 
103% $8} (Sav. Bonds 3% ° Aug. 2S, 1965-75, 4, 9) {1192.37 41/5 2/3! 1c Wc Lanes. Cotton, Ord. Stk. {]., 51/10), 344) 516 $ 
1 964 (Consols 4% (alter Feb, 1, 1957) . | | 103; 103 {2 3 11318 $1/6, 39/9; Wc) We Lever & Unilever, Ord. : 4§2/6 42/6 414 1 
107 ‘Conv. 34% (alter Apr. 1, Teh) 93) $2 1 4/315 63/14, 32/6, 26, Tha Londes. Brick, Ord Stk. fi) 53/9 89 4 
81 | Treas.Stk.2 aa 69 {2.0 0) 313 53/6 33/0 | 178) Tha. P’chin J'nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-, 35/6 = 35/- | 7 20 
(Treas Stk. 3% (antecApe:§ iss 835 1119 10) 35 12 52/3 | 41/6 |) @ 6! 6 a P &O, Det. Stk 41....... 43/6 43/6 | 510 4 
1024 Redemp. 9 1190/3 9 MA | 27 ind T1774, . /Prudential, ‘A’ 41 ......... i! 29 29 «(213 3 
104 [Mtaroun 35% claterDec P95 2 4:9 hs 57/9; SIs y « Ldpe Stewarts & Liopds, Det. £1. 52/9 | 536 415 5 
ee pre 119 3/3 78/1 | 61/6 | cy a ts 6 |“Shell’ Transpt., Ord. Stk.{1, 67/6 68/1) 2 4 
103 it. El , 118 8|3 P| 2$a| 1246 Tube Invst., Ord, Stk. £1. Ss wie 58 
4; 119 | 3 37 a 6 Turner & Newall, Ord. St iy 15/- 15/ 4009 
xd 2 0 8) 5 $5/- | / st) 1s 9 Westioent (F: W.). Ord ab | 43/6 | 44/- 519 Im 

118 11! 3 

i208 3 












(@) Interim 6) Finai. (c) Whote year (d)_ Int. paid hal'-yearty (hy Assumed 
dividend 184% atter capita’ bonus. @) To latest redemption date 1 Free of tas 
m) Yield basis 35% after capital bonus (n) Yield basis 26§% after capital bonus. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | 


For the weck ended December 17, 1949, total 
ordinary revenue was 468, 217,000, against | 
ordinary ¢ \penditure of £101,202,000 and issues | 
to sinking funds nil. Thus, including sinking 
fund allocations of £12,087,000 the deficit 
accrued since April Ist ts £76,665,000 compared 
with a surplus of £235,167,000 for the corres- 


ponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 

Receipts into t 

Exchequer 

{f thousand) 










Esti- | April | April | 4 
Revenue mate, 1 1 Week | Week 
1949 5( ended | ended 


Dec. | Dec. 
18, | 17, 
1948 | 1949 




















ORDINARY 

REVENUE i 
Income Tax a 1490000, 509,288 511,9009 14,514 14,005 
Sar-tax oe | Be 000, 34.150 45,600] 1,200 1,500 
listate, etc., Duties | 176,000, 128,150 137,200] 3,400 3,500 
RRS eae | 48, 40,513, 36,900] 1,200 1,100 
Profits Tax .... Vj og 133,340 192,560, 4,900 5,200 
EPA woe f 4 240,000 691255. 30,2001 555 400 
Other Inland Rev , 1,006 115 OE ag 
SpecialContributn.’ 25, 000; 29,400 16,7 1,900 400 


27,679 26,105 
17,448! 14,992 
5,600 4,900 


fetal Inland Rev. (2085500! 944, 211 971,1 


Customs........ aa tae 585,12 
Excise 


Total Customs & 
Melee . wc ccces 


25, 048, 19, 892 





Motor Duties..... > 54,0 ca 2 122 
Surplus War Stores! 44,0 254 340 
Surplus Receipts 
from Trading..| 18, 20,000 
P.O. (Net Receipts) 7% _ = ous 
Wireless Licences. , 12, 6,505 7,1 
Crown Lands j 600 4 
Keceipts trom { 
Sundry Loans..} 20, 11,344 12,35 267 ae 


1,254) 1,712 


Miseell. Receipts..) 50,000)111,234 61,14 
















02292110 2254212 


52,502 68,217 


Total Ord. Rev... 37777 
Setr-BaLancinG 
Pest Office 
Income Tax on 

EP.T. Refunds 5,7¢ 


Total 


108,000 114,200] 2,600: 2,900 





to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 










Fsti- | April | April 
Expenditure | mate, 1 1 Week | Week 
11949 BJ t ended , ended 
| Dec. | Dec. | Dee. 
Oe | 17 18, | 17, 


1948 | 1949 













1948 | 1949 
ORDINARY i 
ExeiNDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 


Receipts } PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 20,327 | Nat. Savings Certs. 500 
24°, Def. Bonds. . . 30 3% Def. Bonds... . 416 


Tax Reserve Certs. 1,454 


Nat. Debt... 485,000 875, 5,000 | 
Payinents to N | 
Ireland........} 30,00 | oH 
Other Cons. Fund | 
SET VICES coc cdes 12,006 3,945 erg - 
Total .. ...... 527,000) 363, 184 376, 7 873 5, 302 | 
Supply Services . ..2802707]1682067 1942587] 89,800, 95,900 











045251 rd 673101202 
8 


Total Ord. Expd. . 3329707 
11,693 12,087] 110 


Sinking Funds ... 


Total (excl. Self : 
Bal. Expd.).... 5523107 056944 253087 90,785 101202 


108,000 114,2 2,600' 2,900 
6,307 9,072! 220 


Srur-BaLancinG 
Post Office... 2... .1 159.6 
Jncome Tax on 


EP.T. Refunds 5,70 


Total 3495037 2171: 250 2454150 93 603 104451 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by {41,616 to 
£3,109,600, the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by £33,854,634 to ¢25,729 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


Building Materials & Housing Act, 1945, s. 4(1).... 300 
Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3).... 5.500 
5,800 

NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraphs......-.....0.0-+0006 900 
2 te ay 428 


Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. . 32)... oe 4,700 
Overseas Resources Development. Act : Overseas 


WOOD cath ci, tk ea ce cae aie 300 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947 Post-w ar Credits. 383 
6117 | 


ooo 
seceeeeeeescencemnsireati essa N Ate eae eC 


| 


3% Ter. Annuities 1,353 


Treasury Deposit Other Debt :-— 
Receipts ....... 56,500 | External ...°.. 3 
| internal .. . «50s 210 
| Ways & Means Ad- 
| YORU © ovo cnbiz 41,975 
78,311 44,457 


FLOATING DEBT 


4 milhoa 








Wavs and 











treasury Means Sota 
Dat: Bills Advance- ae Float- 
Bank ing 

Public | yt Debt 


















render | fap | Depts. | Eng- 


land 


2540-0 | 2241-2 
4813-9 


2s50-0| 2226- 















Oct. & 5 6150-1 

» 35}2710-0$ 2218-7 6147+4 

» 2212770-0] 2220-1 6190-0 

29} 2830-0 | 2164-3 61572 

Nov. 5} 2870-0} 2122-9 6127-6 

12] 290)-0 | 2091-8 6117-2 
| » 19} 2920-0} 2079-8 6148°5 
26 [2950-0 |2049-8 6159-7 

~ Dec, 312960-0 '2023-7 6199-3 
| , 10}2970-0 1985-6 ‘ 


17} 2970-0 | 2005-9 


TREASURY BILLS 


(4 million 


















er 

Amoun’ a Cent 
Dateot | _____} yi, | Allotted 
ioced AAPA ment Min. 

ro Rate 





170-0 | 271-4} 170-0} 10 4-39 | 52 
Sept 16 | 220-0 | 261-9] 220-0] 10 3-46 80 
23 | 230-0 | 277-6 | 230-0] 10 3-32 71 
30 | 220-0 | 283-3 | 220-0] lu 584 70 
Oct, 7 | 230-0 | 272-8 | 230-0] 10 5-92 79 
» AG | 230-0 | 283-4 | 230-0] 10 5-84 14 
"94 | 239-0 | 294-5 | 230-0] 10 5-64 69 
28 | 232-0 296°5 | 230-0} 10 5-62 68 
Nov. 4 | 230-0 | 307-0 | 230-0] 10 5-48 63 
™ 41 | 230-0 | 284-5 | 230-0] 10 5:82 | 7 
"38 1230-0 | 294-3 | 230-0] 10 5-66 69 
» 25 | 230-0 260°0 | 230-0} 10 5-91 61 

| j 
Dec, 2 | 230-0 | 312:5 | 230-0] 10 4-03 69 
» 9 | 230-0! 321-9} 230-0} 10 4-01 58 
16 | 230-0 282-7 | 230-01 10 4-52 75 


a ho 
On December 16th applications: for bills to be paid on 


Monday were accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above in full® 


Applications for bills to be paid on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, were accepted as to 
about 75 per cent of the amount applied for at £99 17s. 5d. 
and applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
£230 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for December 23rd. For the week ended December 
24th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a 
maximum of £50 million at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 
Week Ended 









Total, 
_sApr. 1 to 
Dee. 11, | Dec. 10, | Dec. 10, 
1948 1949 1949 
Savings Certificates :—~ ' ¥ 
Receipts... .< cccuveswess 2,250 1,900 73,450 
Repayments ..........-. 2,900 2, 600 89,500 
Net Savings 2... . cesses yy 6! 0 \Dr 700 Dr 16,050 
Defence Bonds :--- ee ee a 
Receipts. ......0..sesee- 800 | } 405 19,260 
Repayments .......++++- 847 | 839 28,162 
Net Savings ........+:-- bw 47 Dr 4 34 Wr 8,902 
P.O. and Trustee Savings -——————}t-—"~ 
Banks :— i : 
Renee so od. ck 13,724 | 14,010] 438,215 
Repayments .......--+65 4 564 | | 17,185 | 470,552 
Net Savings ......++ee+: 732,317 
Total Net Savings........- 57,269 


Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued on savings 
ing invested .....- 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 14, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 











£ £ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 12,015,100 
InCirculation 1312,062,557 | Other Govt, 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1338,323,695 
partment ., 38,294,266 | Other Secs... . 651,768 
Coin {other 
than gold). . 9,437 
Amt. of Fid. — 
Issues ...... 1350,000, 000 
Gold Coin and 
Buliion = (at 
248s, Od. per 
oz. fine)..... 356,825 
1350,356,82.3 1350,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Capital <0 .5¢ 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... . 430,403,991 
eg SERKERET 3,505,136 | Other Secs :- 41,158,228 
Public Deps.:~ 90, 190, 837} Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 9,234,393 Advances... 16,241,201 
H.M. Treas. Securities..,. 24,917,027 
Special Acct, 80,956,444 
Other Deps.:- 497,069,755 
Bankers..... 295,402,115 | Notes........ . 38,294,266 
Other Acets... 111,667,640 | Coin. ..... ane 5,362,295 
515,318,728 §15,318, 728 


* Inclnding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 














Pe 
Notes in circ ulation. .... 
Notes in banking depart- 





1256- 8 1283-7)1312- 


WOE dc kines exe’ 34: 16-7) 38-3 
Government debt and 
SOOM EFS oon ke oe vee 299+ 3)1299+ 4)1349-3 
Other securities.......6. 0-7 = 6 0:7 
UR 104- 300064 Shetans 0- 0-4 0-4 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 248/0) 248/0) 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-—~ 
Public Accounts ........ 8- 9-3 9.2 
Treasury Special Account 58-6; 81-0} 81-0 
Batigte’. ...isds Se wed 295-9) 308-9) 295-4 
GUESS... 0. OK Sows TU1+5} 111-0) 111-7 
BONE Sx ste haven +a esa cae 474-9 510-0) 497-7 
Securities :-— } | 
Government... ...ee++es 405-8 467-1) 430-5 
Discounts, et¢..........- 15-3} 15+2) 16:2 
QUE 0555s videno00g «meas 34-0, 23-9 24-9 
TOMES 6 Ks 6 cae Waieas ces 453-1 506-2) 471-6 
Banking dept. res.......... % 21-9) 43-7 
Yo GS 
“* Propertion * 4...» «seseees 8-3) iy &7 
} 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced frora £1,350 million to £1,300 
million on September 28, 1949. 





‘“THe Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
(1927 = 100) 
| ' ee Cc. «. 
Group he 6, 19, 
| 1948 1949 1949 
Other foods ......:.... + 138-8 | 147-3 | 147-3 
Pexee oii ests ess | 185-2 | 203-9 * 
Minerdld 6. oo ei cde | 267-4 | 268-3 | 268-4 
Miscellaneous .......... 153-4 | 151-9 152-0 
fanning 
Complete Index :....... 165:7 176-9 | * 





19184 0s i } 





GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s, 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19th and theselling price to authorized dealers 
from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot cash 
prices during last week were as follows :— 







Srver GoLp 


- a. 

Dec. 15. 1 | 3 
” 17.. | Markets Closed | 114 0 
ples 64 i | M24) .aK2 
= ie 73} 14 53 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
/ ncor porated +m the Coiany of Hong Kong) 
The Léability of Member & Hmited to the extent and in manner presoribed 61 tht So 
of 1929 of the Coloag 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP *20,000,009 
RESERVE FU STERLING - €6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . - - . $20,000,000 
Head Office : HONG KONG 
Chairman ao! Ohiet Manager: Howouaance Sia Agrucr Moras, AB 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Londos Managers 5. A. Gray, A.M. Dowoan Watrace 
BRANCHES 





BURMA CHINA (Con INDO-CHIN A MALAYA en, NORTH 
Rangoon Nwatow Haipbou K uate BORNEO (Con. 
Tientaic Saigon Langu Sandakan 
CEYLON Teingta fAPAN Malaces Tawan 
Colomb Kobe Muar PHILIPPINES 
kU ROPE Kure Penang thoile 
Hamtrare Tokyo Siagapor Manit 
CHINA Lyon Yokolam Siagapore SIAM 
Amoy 1AVA (Orchard Road) Bengkok 
Canton HONG KONG Ratayvis Sunage Patan UNITED 
*Ohefoo Hong Kong Sourahays Teluk Anaor KING DOW 
*Dairen Kowloon MALAYA NORTH Loudon 
Hankow Mongkok Cameron BORNEO 
*Harbia Higblent Brunei Tow U.S.A 
*Moukden INDIA Ipoh Jesselton New York 
Pekiag Boeatr Schore Bahru Kuals Belait Sau Franciaco 


ha: Caleutta * Branches at present nol operatiag. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive serviee as Trustees and Exeoutors i« also uadertaken by the Banks’ ‘Trustee 
Companies in 
SINGAPORE 


HONG KONG LONDON 





AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March 1949. 
£96,642,721 


Represented at over 280 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fijr ; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager. 


London Office : 
1, Queen Victoria St., £.C.4 
O. M. Samuel, Manager. 


BRITAIN’S LEADING MONTHLY ON ASIAN AFFAIRS 


EASTERN WORLD 


iNDIA—PAKISTAN—S.E. ASIA—FAR EAST—PACIFIC 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION £1 (post tree). SINGLE COPIES Is. 60. 
Write tor Sample Coptes to :—45 Dorset Street, London W.! 


HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE—NIGERIA 

A vacancy exists for a Senior Marketing Officer in the Department 
of Exports and Marketing, Nigeria, to carry out functions in con- 
nection with the controlled marketing evacuation and shipment of 
produce frora Nigeria. The appointment is permanent and pension- 
able on a scale £1,060-£1,200 (including expat rlation pay). Candidates 
must be under 45 and should have some knowledge of the produce 
ae and a sound general education, preferably with a university 
egree. 

Ductiior particulars and forms of applications are obtainable from 
the Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, London. S.W.1, to whom inquiries should be 
made in writing. 


( XFORD UNIVERSITY Tutorial Classes Committee, in co-opera- 

tion with the North Staffs Committee for Adult Education 
(including representatives of the Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire and 
Burton-on-Trent Education Authorities and the North Staffs District 
of the W.E.A.) invite applications for the post of Warden of the 
Wedgwood Memorial College, near Stoke-on-Trent. Candidates 
should have had wide experience of adult education and must have 
a good Honours degree in one or more cf the following subjects 
Economics, Politics, History, Philosophy, Literaeure. Salary, £900 
per annum, with free accommodation, Superannuation under F.3.S.U. 
—Particulars and application form from the Organising Secretary, 
Oxford University Tutorial Classes Committee, Rewley House, 
Wellington Square, Oxford. Closing date, Jaruary 23, 1950. 


ruition tor BaOC.EGON. 








Tuition for 


The London University Bosc. Kova, Degree » Valuablc quatication oF stetetient 
research and welfare work in commerce and ielustry, aad tor teaching of admiuistratey 
posts ander Education authorities, ete. The degree is open to all without University 
residence. You may prepare for the three examinations at home under the expericneed 
guidance o Wolsey Hal! ext 1994) moderate tees payable by instalments, it desired 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
TS 


“Printed in Great Britain by St. CumMents Priss, Lro., Poc 





St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspares, Lo. 
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Latin American Trade 


This bank, established in South America for over 33 years, 
» well equipped to serve British traders interested in this 
important market. Correspondents the world over. 

London Offices— 
© Lothbury, E.C.2. 
--4 Cockspur St, S.W.1. 


B. Strath, Mer, 
L. R. Newman, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Moatrea.. 
Oitices ia New York aad Paris 


incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


Over 720 branches in 
Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South 
America. 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Conmwmercia! Register Ne. 1 Cairo. 






FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - . £3,000,000 


London Office: 


6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns im EGYPT and the SUDAN 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED €107,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €1 98,000,000 
(1948 Accounts) | 





MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 
Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


ts SOUTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W.rt. GROSVENOR 45084 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE: DUDLEY 5162 


En 


THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
CANBERRA, A.C.T. 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Interim Council, haying decided to establish Readerships in 
Economics, Statistics and Political Science, invites applications from 
scholars qualified to carry out research in those fields and who would 
be_available for appointment as Reader. ; 

The salary for Readers is £1,250-£1,500 per annum. The University 
will make provision for superannuation under a scheme similar to 
the F.S.S.U. Readers will be entitled to one year’s leave in each 
period of six years, together with an allowance for travel. ; 

A statement of conditions of appointment and general informets 
may be obtained from the idaiaiacative Officer in the Unite 
Kingdom, Australian National University (London Office). 6 pete 
Square, London, W.C.1, with whom two copies of applications shou 
be lodged before January 15, 1950. : ital 

Applicants are asked to state date and place of birth, ays i. 
status, and war service (if any). and to give particulars of Oo 
academic record, publications (together with_single copies of end Te 
where available), and appointments held. Three persons shou a 

to whom reference may be made. 








— 


at 22, Ryder -Steeet, Sc. James's, Londan SW! ue Representative R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturdav, December 24, 1949 
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